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Ww Perfect Agriculture is the foundation of all Trade and Industry.-Liebig. © 
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Good, Excellent! 

We have received the first number of 
Valley Farmer, published at St. Louis; 
tes and Abbott, Editors—the former late 
tuor of the lowa Advocate, which has 
m discontinued. Among the many ex- 
jent things which we find in this new 
ry, is the following salutatory, by 
Read it. 


re, t x1 
of Turner, of Illinois College. 
Intinors Cotiece, Nov. 30, 1848. 

the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 

Dear Sik: The genius who would im- 
pre any branch of manufactures has the 
hole field of his enterprise under his eye, 
th all its practical difhiculties, necessities 
d embarrassments. Not so with the 
» who would attempt any real improve- 


i mt in agriculture. The field of his en- 
of prise is the wide world without. The 
d lodficulties which he must meet are both lo- 
8,00 and general. ‘They inhere, not only in 
3,5iime varieties of the soil and climate, but 
“ en in the character. customs, and estab- 
g,sigmpned habits of the people themselves. ‘To 
6,0qmpow these, he must either travel all the 
~ s himself, or else he must read; and if 
AL 


reads, somebody must write; and if 
@ write others must print, and as print- 
scannot live on either ink or air, some- 
must pay the printer; and who shall 
y him, dear reader, if you do not? 

tis true, a mere book farmer is worse 
m none; and it is equally true, that a 
er who reads no books, and contents 
elf with doing just as “daddy” did 
y years ago, is little better than none. 
weh that is and must be published, in any 
d agricultural paper, is doubtless prob- 
hatieal, theoretical or useless and untrue 
general practice; or it may be of mere 
al and not of general utility. A sensi- 
e —m man will see all this of course, 
d let it pass on for further examination 
trial for what it is worth. 

Still it is useful tohim. The naked the- 
which excites his mind for even one 
f hour, sets him to thinking on the sub- 
tt, and he is more of a man after he has 
ther rejected it, or resolved to test it than 
was before. Or, if he merely-says “I 
ill think of it,” that very resolve makes 
mmore of aman than he was before; 
at is; if before he was only a mere walk- 
§ machine, which ground out just 80 
th corn or pork annually, in the good 
way of his dfather, for the con- 
ion of self, wife, urchins, and our 
bn country: A man who could not 
’ both morally, mentally, and pecuniarily 


So OP 
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benefited more by the poorest agricultural] 
paper the writer has ever read, than twice! 
the amount of its cost, (provided he had no 
other) is too stupid to be a farmer. He 
ought to sell his farm and run for office at 
once. 

It is true that our journals have done 
much already, and are doing more. The 
Prairie Farmer has benefitted the State of 
Illinois immensely; and still .I trust its ca- 
reer of usefulness is scarce begun. It can- 
not be doubted that it has awakened in our 
State thoughts and plans which, in ten 
years from this, will produce a greater 
change in our agriculture and horticulture 
than have ever before been witnessed or 
anticipated. 1 am myself aware of plans 
now on foot, and some of thera fully per- 
fected and matured, for planting our corn; 
cutting our grass and grain; threshing our 
wheat; cutting up our corn and shocking 
it; raking and loading our hay; fattening 
our stock, and fencing our lands, which will 
diminish the cost and labor of all these pro- 
cesses from three-fourths to one-half below 
existing rates. How many other plans of 
the kind there may be, is of course unknown 
tome. Doubtless every well-informed man 
knows cf interests enough of this sort at 
stake to justify his utmost endeavors to 
make both the exchange and circulation of 
thought on these subjects as free and wide- 
spread as possible. 

The rotation of crops, the introduction of 
new crops, and the more economical use of 
old ones, are themes upon which new inte- 
rest has been awakened and new light eli- 
cited. I have not time at present to dis- 
cuss any of these interesting topics. Many 
will say “it is all moonshine!” as they did 
when it was first proposed to substitute the 
mill and the machine for the northern blast 
and the brawny arm of the thresher and 
the reaper. But let them wait. You need 
not send your paper toany such men. Be- 
sides, they will never pay you if you do. 

Wishing you great success in your no- 
ble designs, I am, dear sir, 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. B. Turner. 





Warmth of the Snow Blanket—At the 
French Academy of Science, (March 14th, 
1848,) M. Arago read a communication on 
the warmth imparted to the earth by a 
covering of 8now. M. Arago stated that 
M. Boussingault had ascertained beyond the 
possibility of doubt, during the past winter, 
that a thermometer plunged in snow to the 
depth of a decimetre, (about four inches;) 
sometimes marked five degrees of heat 





From the Vattey Farmer. 

Buaticr and Better Making. 

With appropriate arrangements for keep- 
ing the milk and cream, churning, working 
and salting the butter, a good article may 
be produced at the same expense as a poor 
one; and it is astonishing what numbers of 
our farmers are content to make and sell 
during the spring and summer months, in- 
different butter for eight or ten cents per 
pound, when by preserving it with proper 
care, it would bring double that amount in 
the fall and winter. Various methods have 
been given tothe public for making butter; 
but we apprehend the difficulty is oftener 
in preserving than in making; and although 
the hints and facts thrown out in the an- 
nexed articles may be nothing new to most 
of our readers, yet we have thought their 
publication advisable, as perhaps it might 
excite them to practice what they know 
already. 

The process mentioned below for sugar 
curing butter, we have tried and can safe- 
ly recommend it to our readers. A few 
years since, we purchased in the early part 
of the month of October, at market, a lot 
of new butter, which contained a large 
quantity of butter-milk, and which had 
been very slightly salted. It was taken 
home, and put in a cool place to harden, 
and then the butter-milk worked out, and 
the butter packed down in stone jars hold- 
ing about two gallons each, in the manner 
prescribed below. The jars were carefully 
closed, and set away in a cool, dark, dry 
place in the cellar. 

About Christmas we commenced using 
the butter for the table, and it is no exag- 
geration at all to say that it was as good as 
the best. All who tasted it said it was as 
good as they had ever tried, and thus it 
continued until it was all used up. How 
long butter would seep prepared thus, wé 
cannot say—ours only kept till spring. 

This butter, it will be remembered, was 
not made with any pains-taking care, as its 
condition, when brought to market, con- 
clusively showed. 

There is one fact worthy of notice, which 
is not usually dwelt on by writers upon 
this subject, and that is, that both milk and 
butter—the latter especially—should not 
be kept in a light place; light being near- 
ly as injurious as warmth. 


From the Farmer and Mechanic. 
Sugar-Curing of Butter. 
Persons who put up keg butter for their 


own use, or for a distant market, gee 
salt their butter very high. This high sal 





greater than at the surface—Med. Times. 


ing necessarily detracts from its quality, in- 
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jures its ready sale, and reduces its price. 
If we can modify this excess of salt by us- 


ing more palatable substances, of equal effi-| been accustomed to eat butter cured with 
cacy, as preservatives, it will be an im-|common salt only, would not imagine it had 
provement. Chemists tell us that sugar is| got one-fourth part of the salt necessary to 
one of these substamcks; and experience | preserve it.” : 


rives us the same information. W ho is not; 
familiar with sugar cured hams ? 
ean be cured with sugar, Why may not but- 
ter be so preserved also? is a common! 
sense inquiry. Experience has shown that! 
it may. Dr. James Anderson, the celebra-| 
ted agriculturist (whose treatise on the 
management of the dairy, particularily with, 
respect to the making and curing of butter, | 
is still our highest and best authority on. 
the subject,) found, from some years’ trial, 
of it, that the following named composi- 
tions—the properties of which we believe 
were discovered by his amiable lady—was 
far preferable to salt alone, as it not only 
preserves the butter more effectually from 
all taint of rancidity, but makes it also look 
better and taste sweeter, richer, and more 


marrowy, than portions of the same butter 


cured with common salt: 

Composition: Take of sugar one part: 
of nitre, one part; and of the best Spanish 
great salt, (or rock salt,) two parts. Beat 
the whole into a fine powder, mix them well 
together, and put them by for use. 

The Doctor continues: 

“Of this composition, one ounce should 
be put to every sixteen ounces of butter; 
mix this salt thoroughly with the butter as 
soon as it has been freed from the milk, 
and put it without loss of time, down into 
the vessel prepared to receive it, pressing 
it so close as to leave no air holes or any 
kind of cavities within it. Smooth the sur- 
face, and if you expect it will be above a 
day or two before you can add more, cover 
it up close with a piece of clean linen, and 
above that a piece of wetted parchment, 
or for want of that, fine linen that has been 
dipped in melted butter, exactly fitted tu 
the edges of the vessel all around, so as to 
exclude air as much as possible, without the 
assistance of any watery brine; when more 
butter is to be added, these coverings are 
to be taken off, and the butter applied close 
above the former, pressing it down and 
smoothing it as before, and so on till the 
vessel be full. When it is quite full, let 
the two covers be spread over it with the 
greatest, care, and let a little melted butter 
be poured all around the edges, so as to 
fill up every cranny, and effectually exclude 
the air. A little salt may then be strewed 
over the whole, and the cover be fixed 
down to remain close shut till it be opened 
for use. If all this be carefully done, the 
butter may be kept perfectly sound in this 
climate for many years. How many years 
I cannot tell; but I have seen it two years 
old, and in every respect as sweet and as 
sound es it was when only a month old. 

“It deserves to be remarked, that butter 
cured in this manner does not taste. well 
till it has stood at least a fortnight after 

ing salted; but after that period has 
elapsed it cais with a rich marrowy taste 


If pork! mers, on reading the above, will follow his 
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that no other butter ever acquires; and it 
tastes so little of salt, that a person \ho has 





It is to be hoped that some of our far- 


directions. The composition mentioned, is, 
we have understood, much used in Goshen, 
Orange county, New York, a place famous 
for its superb butter. Great care should 
be taken to get the purest salt and sugar. 
That known through the country as the 
“oround alum,” isthe best salt. The su- 
gar should be of the purest white—ceither 
the loaf or the “ fallen loaf.” 


time after its completion before its },, 
could be made io hold water at all. T 
canal is now abandoned, and in cleani 
out one or two basins near the city, a ; 
posit of nearly a foot in depth was f 
haying quite a clayey character, bakj 
hard, and cracking when dry. his q 
posit has proved worth nearly or quite 
much as manure on the light sandy gi 
of that neighborhood. oe 

Soils formed in this way by water , 
common in every country, and there , 
also large tracts covered by some of tho 
terrible ancient floods of. which I ha 
spoken. 
the period of the deluge, but however thj 
may be, the original formation is cover 
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This may all have been done 















The Soil. 

Further extracts from Prof. Norton’s 
address at the Buffalo Fair. 

Granite countries are ordinarily rugged, 
and in consequence of the very slow disin- 
tegration of the rock, a great difference ex- 
ists between the soil of the valleys and 
that of the hill sides. | Every thing soluble 
and all of the finer particles, are of course 
liable to be washed downward, and the 
more because they are produced soslowly ; 
as a general rule then in such districts, the 
j soil will be found light and thin on the 
islopes of the hills, and rather inclining to 
'clay in the hollows, having there a large 
| proportion of potash and soda. But when 
streams run through the valleys, it almost 
uniformly results that a soil of superior 
character is introduced. The reason of 
this is obvious from: a fact already stated, 
that the rocks vary in composition. There 
are few streams that do not pass throwgh 
a number of different. formations, and 
when, swollen and muddy from the aceces- 
sion of spring torrents they overtlow their 
banks, a mixture of fine particles, . brought 
from every partof their course,is deposited. 
A soil formed in this way, is. obviously 
more likely to .be fertile than that derived 
from any one rock, because it. more proba- 
bly contains every substance necessary to 
the sustenance of vegetation. Almost. all 
of the deep and apparently inexhaustible 
soils which occasionally occur in our own 
and other countries, seem to have been 
originally formed by depositions from wa- 
ter, either as a stream or a lake. The dis- 
tance to which finely divided particles are 
carried by a rapid stream, is truly aston- 
ishing. The fine clay found in the bottom 
of some Jakes in Holland, is known from 
its composition to have been brought down 
by the Rhine from its upper waters, in the 
mountains of Switzerland and Germany. 
The deposit even from waters. which flow 
through a very inferior soil is of good qual- 
ity, or at least much better than would be 
expected. I have recently had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this fact exemplified. .in 
New Haven, Ct.. The Farmington canal 
which. terminated at that place, ran for 
nearly thirty miles from the city through a 








sometimes to a vast depth by the deb, 
of others. In all of these cases of super 
cial deposit, the character of the underlyiy 
rock has of course little or nothing t6 
with that of the soil: butin most situatio; 
it has a controlling influence, and a stud 
of the one will give us a general idea; 
the other, beside leading to importa 
practical results. 

The variations in the composition of di 
ferent rocks, are far greater than is ordi 
arily supposed. It might be thought } 
many fer instance, that the soils of lime 
stone countries would as a general rule } 
nearly identical in composition, but this; 
by no means true. The purer limestone 
contain as high as ninety-five per cent | 
carbonate of lime but. there are may 
Which contain impurities to the amount ¢ 
much more than half their weight... Ther 
too there is a large class of limestones i 
which magnesia is found in greater or les 
proportion. The soils produced by thes 
last, when the magnesia is ia large quan 
lity, are frequently very poor and cold 










diflering extremely from those formed b hi 

a ai hag pagal. ee “Mm binge 
a limestone in which litde or no magnesi sr cok 
is present. An unpractised eye would be as 
unable to distinguish between tbe two y 
kinds of stone, and a farmer who had lived 

upon a good limestone soil, might be mis Ag 
erably deceived when he thought he had . : 
settled upon another of the same characHia.';, 
ter. In the south of England on the chal tte t 
formation, there are among many. others, harra 
two layers of chalk the one immediately read 
above the other, extending over a lary: : 
district.. ‘Che upper layer differs little in dog 
appearance from the lower, except that it "sem 
contains a larger number of flints; but the Por } 
soil produced by its decomposition is thing... 
and poor, while that from the lower is very omer 
fertile. So marked is the difference, that the ¢ 


this layer is carted as a manure for the uy- 
per, and pits are dug to a considerable 
depth where there is any prospect of ob- 
talning: It. 

[had occassion during my residence it 
Scotland, to examine a number of slates 
from a certain district in. Wigtonshire, with 
reference to their percentage of lime. The 
difference was found even greater than had 
been anticipated, some of them containing 
six or seven per cent, and others little more 





very light sand, so light that it was a long: 


than a mere trace. These layers were 4 
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art Of One continuous series, and each 
med soils in a comparatively small dis- 
inict. ‘These soils of course varied as did 
ihe slates, in their proportion of lime. The 
hyers of slate were thin, and hence it 
gight happen that there were two or thre: 

nds of soil on the same farm. The fur- 
per would find then, that the application 
a lime on one field was beneticial, on 
gother quite useless. He would puzzle 
tmself to make out the cause, when the 
imple reason w ould be that one soil had 
enough of lime already, but the other had 
none at all. In this way may the greater 
rt of the contradictory views regarding 
lime be reconciled. 
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Peal Tt was. made somewhere in Jefferson Co. 
lyin N.Y. 1t is by far the most effective har- 
i “BBw ever used; doing as thorough work at 
* oe in a place as the old-fashioned harrows 
~~ aawill at three times—partcularly if the sur- 
a face of the ground is somewhat uneven. 
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Descrirtion. —The harrow is composed 
of two pieces of frame-work connected by 
hinges. The bars or stiles are 3 by 3 in. 
of white oak timber, and connected togeth- 
er by slats as represented in the cut. The 
ends of the bars are rounded and secured 
from-splitting by iron bands. The hinges 
go together like common barn-door hinges 
they come to a shoulder against plates of 
flat iron nailed on to the wood work, . There 
ate thirty teeth in the implement, and it 
harrows down very fine; and yet it will 
nadily be seen that no two teeth are so 
mar together as to be troublosome about 
cogging. It is five feet long, and five feet 
e inches wide; with teeth of ths iron. 
For harrowing in grain and grass seeds, it 
may be made lighter—say of some light, 
smart timber not over 24 inches square, and 
the teeth $the of an inch square, 
Msc in Poultry Keeping. 1 he prin- 
which I rely for suecess in 
te are, }. to have two breeds— 





oe my to hatch and rear the chickens, and 
‘thi Mice ‘the number of everlasting layers, as 
he ieee are more profitable than chickens; 2. 
al of" hatch as early as possible in spring 
ng to keep them well; these never cast 
se t feathers like old birds, and if they be- 
agen to Tay i in autumn, lay miore or less all 


o be kept more 


Ss lay larger egos 


but favorite fowls ought 
than two years:) old bir 


fae Oe 





than pullets, but not so many; 4 
to give them the best barley I could vet 
and as mucn as th ‘y coud pIcK Up ence a 
, . 5 . “F * ? , 
aay, in Summer, ana } ce } winter; U 
: 4 +7 ’ } 

ure not more profiadie, Welk Kept, BU tine 
eoos are better. ahe two breeds, 1 like 
best are the spotted 1 Derkins for setting and 
the pheasant ‘bread for levine derscet- 
tural ¢ aati 


Legisiative aid to Agriculture. 


We have received from the author the 


Hon. J. Shear r, & copy of his report on | 
Agriculture, presente .d to the senate of 


Michigan, when he was a member of that| 
We 
the following extract, which embodics just} 


body in 1844. have room oniy for | 


views. 


Agriculture is a scientific art, the 


prac 
ductive to human happiness, and is entitled 


Lov fcrnmen 


every t which proposes to itself | 


will be « appa rent, 
why hitherto so little has to en- 
courage the extension and improvement of | 
this vreat resource of national wealth. 
Here permit your committee to treat 
generally, as well as specially, upon this 
subj ject. 
The general | ent 
organization has Bheh c eC jagatally consulting 
and protecting the interests of ecommerce 


and the wond 


been done 


veri ever since its | 


our merchants have been encourage re with 

long and generous credits, upon the duties 
payable upon their imported articles, by | 
which they have derived all the benefits of 


a pecuniary loan from the national treas- 
ury, and above all, the nation has supplied 
them with a gallant navy 
enterprize and to maintain the security and 
respectability of their flag; in doing these 
things for commerce the federal govern- 
ment has consulted the true interests and | 
dignity of the nation. But, although the| 
nation: al legislatnre has done so much for /|f 
comme ree, the state government, whose 
peculiar duty it is to superintend the inter- 
ests of agriculture, have done little or noth- 
ing for its encouragement. 

Colleges and schools have been liberally 
endowed and supported by the state gov- 
ernments and the arts and sciences ae 
been cherished with an honorable and en- 
lightened zeal, but in the mean time, agri- 
culture which is an art so important, a sci- 
ence so interesting, has been for the most 
part left to struggle itself. And this. will 
seem the more surprising if it is considered 
that every dollar expended by a govern- 
ment for the support and encouragement 





; 8. never to keep old fowls (none 


of agriculture will be reimbursed a : thous- 


tice of which is of all others the most con-|}, 


therefore to the aid and encouragement of | 


as an end, the happi ness of its citizens. 
When the state of agriculture in this coun- 
try is compared with the state of agricul: | y; 
ture in France and England, or our own!/§ 
state compared with her sister states in| 
this regard, great room for improvements 


er will be | wa 


to protect t their} 


land times over, in the increased produc- 
jtior ms “— th: 
thoug ahi advisable call on the 
state for aid in a pecuniaty pe int of view, 
but to pass an act authori izing the super- 
in the counties of this state, where 
ltural societies are now or may here- 
established, with a discretionary 
yower to raise a certain sum to be applied 
the 


e soil. 
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‘as premiums for encouragement and 

{ 4 - . 5 . 

advancement of this honorable calling. 
have found the following 


| Calves —I 
pose we to rear calves the surest and cheap- 
t: let the calf run with the cow for a week, 
the ‘n shut it up, giving it about ten minutes’ 
sucking y night and morning, having ready 
ism ll par-boiled carrots scraped bac kwards ; 
et the dairy-maid introduce the carrot into 
the ealf’s mouth, it will soon suck it. Con- 
jtim 1¢ this easy process for a few days, then 
leut in small pieces the boiled carrots and 
l put them intoa trough, the calf will soon 
eat them greedily; as soon as it does so, 
ino longer boil the carrots. Now give it as 
many carrots as it will eat, and put into 4 
little rack some good hi iy, with young rye 
ind tares. Thus attentis vely managed, the 
ea will chew its cud ina fortnight; grad- 
lly reduce hss time of its sucking, and 
nally wean it at the end of a month; then 


yy 


| 
| 
| 


1} tether, @n fine days, in good grass, still giv- 


ine it the carrots at mg t; let it go into a 
warm, ¢ mfortable, clean pen. The cow 
yer n the begi inning is ‘olthe ‘r fatting another 
alf or fi the pail for the dairy. In the 
‘ lowing winter let it have plenty of good 
|hay and roots, with chopped straw and lin- 
iseed, a quarter of a pint to a quart of wa- 
iter, put into a jar or saucepan and placed 
on the hearth on hot ashes; in the morn- 
but not burnt. I 
we succeeded well with this simple me ‘th- 
‘od, and at eighteen months the cows 
ihave gene rally had their calves by their 
Should ‘the y scour during the yea 
‘I give in balls one tab lespoonful of tpoam 
Its, two of flour, and two of whitening or 
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ing 1g it should be done 
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lside, 


chalk.—A 
| 

| Cut Worms in Ohio.—They Rave cut 
8 worms in Ohio that are cut worms. A cor- 
|responde ‘nt of the Ohio Cultivator states 
that the cut worm de sstroyed for him lven- 


i¢y-five acres of clover, which was intended 
for pasture. He says they tock every stalk 
of clover and grass, leaving the fieldas bare 
as if it ap been pl ywed. They also de- 
stroyed a field of corn of twenty- -five acres, 
planted on a wheat stubble, 


Driving Oren —We sometinies see these 
animals moving so slow in thé field and on 
the road that we can scarcely tell which 
way they are going. This mode of driving 
is wrong—slet them travel at least two 
‘miles an hour, and stop occasionally for 
breath. In this way we prevent their ac- 
quiring that slow pace with which the ox 
is so frequently reproached, and there is no 
difficulty , with proper management, in keep- 
ing him to this pace of two miles per hour. 
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Improper Treatment of Stock. 


Dear Str:—I wish our western farmers 


to be aware that, 
‘A chiel’s amang them takin’ notes— 
And faith, he’ll print ’em.”” 

And one of the most prominent subjects 
of animadversion in western farming is the 
neglect of stock in winter, which prevails 
throughout the west to a degree that is 
very discreditable to the sagacity of an 
American farmer. My attention was called 
to this subject the very day I first set foot 
in Iowa, on my late journey from St. Louis 
to this country. At the very first farm 
house I ea near the Desmoines ferry, 
I saw the entire stock of the place, among 
which were several milch cows and two or 
three pairs of noble oxen, standing directly 
in front of the house, in the open road with- 
out a shelter of any kind, and that this was 
their only winter quarters was evident from 
the fact that the feeding racks were before 
them, partly filled with refuse straw, and 
this covered with frozen sleet. The same 
evidences of mismanagement, with very 
few exceptions, met my view along the en 
tire road to Burlington. It is very true 
every man may claim the right to do as 
he pleases with what is his own, but as 
men generally engage in farming, as in 
other pursuits, for the profit thereof, | hope 
to be able to convince them that in addi- 
tion to the duty they owe their beasts of 
burden, to protect them from the rigors of 


most daily require of them during the | 
whole year, it is also very much to their in- | 
terest to provide comfortable shelter for all | 
their stock in winter. I speak from expe- | 
rience. I have been in the same predica- 
ment. The first year I spent ona wes- 
tern farm, I commenced like most others 
by planting many acres. It took all my 
time to tend my crops; winter set in be- 
fore I had even gathered all I planted. I 
had no barns nor other out-buildings. My 
entire time had been spent in growing 
crops, one-fourth of which were lost dur- 
ing the winter, for want of proper places to 
store them; another fourth was _necessa- 
rily lost in extra allowance to my stock, be- 
cause their exposure made it necessary that 
they should consume an additional quanti- 
ty of fodder, to sustain them against the 
cold. Now had one-third of the time and | 
expense devoted to my crops been given to 
the preparation of out-houses for my stock, 
I should have saved much by the opera- 
tion. I should also have saved much wear 
and tear of conscience, for I never retired 
to my bed at night without feeling guilty 
of neglect to the brutes around my prem- 
ises— Valley Farmer. 

Beware of the Ring Bone.—If colts 
stand on a plank or any hard floor that is 
not well littered, they will be subject to the 
ring bone. When breeding horses we formed 
the floor of the colt’s stables, of the soil 
over which they were built. If this should 
be a deep loam, or of a clayey texture, 





jutes; go to the horse, rub his face, jaw and 


. ° m inhi , ng ; . 7 : ee of oO ; 
winter, in return for the services they al- jchin, Ik ding him about, saying to him, 


and replace it with sand, or the finest grav- 
el to be obtained. Colts should also be let 
out to exercise in a yard, or open space, 
every day during the winter, when not 
particularly stormy; and in this yard there 
should not be older horses, or any horned 
animal which can do them injury. Being 
very playful, they are more apt to provoke 
attacks upon them than other animals— 
American Agriculturist. 


Training Horses. 
[Selected. } 

To Keep a Horse rrom Srrayine.— 
The Icelanders have a most curious custom 
and a most effectual one of preventing hor- 
ses from straying, which is —- to that 
country. ‘Two gentlemen, for instance, are 
rding together without attendants, and 
wishing to alight for the purpose of visiting 
some object at a distance from the road, 
they tie the head of one horse to the tail 
of the other, and the head of this to the 
tail of the former. In this state, it is utter- 
ly impossible that they can move on cither 
backwards or forwards, one pulling one 
way and the other another; and _ therefore 
if disposed to move at all, it will be only in 
a circle, and even then there must be an 
agreement to turn their heads the same 
way. 

To Maxe a Horse Fottow Yov.—You 
may make any horse follow youin ten min- 





‘come along ;” a constant tone is necessary. 
By taking him away from other persons and 
horses, repeat the rubbing, leading and 
stopping. Sometimes turn him around all 
ways and keep his attention by saying 
“come along.” With some horses, it is 
important to whisper to them, as it hides 
the secret and gentles the horse; you may 
use any word you please, but be constant 
in your tone of voice. The same will cause 
all horses to follow. 

To Train A Horsk to THE Sappis.— 
You may begin by showing him the blank- 
et, rubbing him with it, and throwing it on 
his back; and in a short time you may lay 
the saddle on, and, after fondling him a 
few minutes, you may fasten it and ride 
with safety. It is better for one person to 
stand by his head at first and keep him 
quiet, and then to lead him along until all 
danger is over. If he is dangerous, you 
may exercise him for some time by leading 
him, and leaving him, as he becomes more 
and more gentle in working. You can 
then manage him, with more safety. It is 
better to work a horse to make him very 
gentle. 

To Tratn a Horse ro tHe Harness.— 
You must be very gentle with him. You 
may commence by throwing a rope over 
the back and letting it hang loose on both 
sides; then lead him about, caressing him; 
until he becomes satisfied that it will not 
hurt him; then put on the harness, and 
pull gently on the traces. Ina short time, 
by this kind of treatment he will be pre- 
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To Sror a Heapstrone Horse.—Con. 
nected with the reins have a covering that 
by a spring, may be suddenly thrown over 
his eyes, which will blind and stop him, 
Or have extra reins extended from the to 
of the headstall through rings on the hames 
near the top, or D’s in the saddle. Put 
narrow or round strap under the throat, 
and fasten to the reins, on each side, bring. 
ing the reins down low. On drawing those 
reins, the strap will choke and stop the 
horse. See cut in last Farmer. 





Dr. Franklin’s Idea. 
The “Prompter,” among other things, 
hits upon one or two notions not extinct in 
our day: 


Custom, with an iron rod, rules four. 

fifths of mankind. My father planted com 
on a certain piece of land—it answered 
well—J do the same, though it does not 
answer as well. My neighbor such a one 
tells me 1 had better try a change of crops, 
deep ploughing, or sowing turnips or clo- 
ver; it may be that the land will recruit. 
But my neighbor is notional, and fond of 
new things. J do not like projects. My 
father did so before me, and 7 does for the 
present. 
So says the Virginian planter; he has 
raised tobacco on a field until the soil is ex- 
hausted; he knows not how to fertilize the 
land again; his only resource is to clear a 
new spot, and take the benefit of nature’s 
manure. This does for the present. But 
when his land is all impoverished, what will 
he do? Go to Kentucky; as the New 
England men to Genesee. But when the 
Western world is all peopled, what will our 
“do for the present” folks do for land? 
The answer is easy; necessity will compel 
them to use common sense; and common 
sense will soon make old poor land rich 
again. When farmers learn to work it 
right, they will keep it good, for the 
Prompter ventures to assert, that a proper 
tillage will forever keep land good. How 
does nature work it? Why, nature covers 
land with herbage—that herbage withers 
and rots upon the land—and gradually 
forms a rich black mould. But farmers, 
when they use land till it will bear no crops, 
let it lic without feeding it. No herbage 
grows on the land, till weeds, and a little 
grass creep in by chance; after three or 
four years, the farmer plows it for a crop, 
and has a job of killing weeds. Surely, 
the man does not work tt right—but he 
says, this will do for the present. 


Sensible—Gov. Wittams, in his late 
Addrees, on the convening of the New 
Hampshire Legislature, condensed his re- 
marks into the small space of a little more 
than an ordinary newspaper column; but, 
brief as was the missive, the worthy func- 
tionary found room to introduce the fol- 
lowing just remarks, touching the great 
cause of Agriculture, which are no less ap- 
plicable to any of our Western States, than 
to the good old « Granite state.” We had 








then remove the soil about tavo feet deep, 





pared for work. 


opportunities, during the past season of 
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witnessing some of the good effects of these 
«agricultural boards or county associations,” 
not only in the improved condition of agri- 
culture pag but in the decided supe- 
riority of those men most actively engaged 
in giving life and energy to these associa- 
fons; and wherever you find a man in ad- 
vance of his fellows in this great art, you 
will find one ready to co-operate in every 
iudicious plan to enlighten, improve and 
benefit his brother farmers. 

“Our state is emphatically an agricul- 
tural state, its interests and the occupation 
ofher citizens are essentially of an agricul- 
tural character; and as the constitution 
recommends these interests tu your foster- 
ing care, you will undoubtedly consider the 
propriety of endeavoring, by the organiza- 
tion of agricultural boards, or county asso- 
ciations, to awaken an increased zeal and 
interest in agricultural improvements. 

“ Agriculture, whether considered in ref- 
erence to the number of persons to whom 
it gives subsistence, the value of its annual 
exports, the amount of capital which it em- 
ploys, its necessity for the support of all 
other pursuits, the moral worth which dis- 
tinguishes the people devoted to this prim- 
itive employment, or its tendency to give 
stability and permanency to our institutions 
may well be regarded as the paramount 
interest of the country, and the basis of all 
its wealth and prosperity.”— Valley Far. 





The Agricultural Press.—The steady 
growth of the agricultural press in the U. 
States, is among the signs of the times. It 
is only a few years since the papers of this 
class numbered no, more than a couple, of 
very limited circulation. Now the number 
reaches to between thirty and forty; near- 
ly every State having one, and some three 
or four. The fact that so many continue 
to exist, proves that there is a demand of 
sme extent, for reading upon agricultural 
topies. Where there is reading, there must 
be some thinking; and where there is 
thinking applied to any branch of labor, 
that labor is at once lifted from the cata- 
gue of servile drudgeries, and made to 
that extent, an ennobling occupation. Nei- 
ther the Russian serf or the African slave 
Is required to think. Their muscles are 
wanted and not their brains. Hence their 
labor is despised and always will be. It is 
only as the mind works with the hands that 
labor becomes ennobled. In this point of 
view, the effects of the agricultural press 

important, beyond what is at first 
apparent. It yokes the mind to the hands 
in anew department of toil— Prairie Far- 
mer, . 





Mr. P. Barry, of the Mount Hope Gar- 
densiand Nurseries, Rochester, sailed for 
he ers week, for the p of visit- 
Ing ipal nurseries of Great Britain, 
France and Germany, and will bring home 
With him:in’ the spring, whatever he finds, 


Which promises to be a useful addition to 
thir alrendy-very extensive collection of 


Sheep— Worms in the Head. ferred till later. Half an ounce of asafvet- 

This is probably the most destructive |ida, pounded in a little water, and added to 
disorder with which sheep are afflicted in|the snuff, will make it more effectual — 
this country; and many die withit, and the|There need be no alarm if the sheep be 
owners know not the cause, or learn it too|very drunk, and apparently im the agonies 
late. In some cases, half of large flocks|of death, when the operation is performed, 
have died of thjs disease in one year. The | but they willsoon recover. Dry snuff may 
annual loss in this country is estimated at be blown up the nose with a quill, and 
one million of dollars; but of late more at-| have a good effect, but it is a slow and dir- 
tention is paid to preventives and cures. | ty job. 

Cause—A large fly, or bec, ( Oestrus; The reason for repeatins the operation 
ovés,) lays its eggs in the nostrils of the |is, there are many cavities and folds where 
. grubs may not be exposed, and by re- 


sheep, in August and September, and per- | the 
application often, they maj 


haps.earlier and later, where they hatch,|peating the 
and from twenty-five to one hundred smail|¢raw! out, and, by a change of situation, 
white grubs, with biack heads, and a black} become exposed to the snuff. The sedi 
streak on the back, may sometimes be |ment is thrown up, as it will pe likely to 
found in the cavity between the nostrils | remain longer, and prove more effectual 
and windpipe. They continue in this place | than the liquid. 
till the next summer, when they get their; Another.—Blow tobacco smoke up the 
growth, and are as large as a pipe stem,| nostrils, by inserting the stem of a tobacco 
and nearly an inch long, with four large |pipe, well charged and lighted, and blow at 
teeth as hard as bone. They then leave |the bowl, through a covering of cloth, for 
the sheep, 1d soon cast off their skin,|a few seconds, then in the other nostrils. 
when the bee appears, and is ready to lay} _Another.—Pour into each nostril of ev- 
a new lot of eggs. Some say that they do|ery sheep affected, a tea-spoonful each of 
not injure fat sheep, as they tind sufficient spirits of turpentine and olive oil. 
support in the nostrils, but in poor sheep, | Mr. J. Brown, of Akron, Ohio, a distin 
for want of food, they ascend to the brain. | euished flock-master of much experience, 
When attacked by the fly, sheep run with isays, in the Ohio Cultivator, that the fly, 
their noses to the ground, and often thrust | which is of light drab color, deposites “a 
them into the loose earth, to shut up the ‘crawling maggot at the nose of the sheep. 
avenues of approach to the enemy. \He had taken hundreds of them alive and 
Symptoms.—They do not generally ap-jactive, from flies. His son had them de- 
pear till towards spring, at which time they ‘posited twice at his nose while at work 
may be discovered by a sickly countenance | among the sheep. The flies work in sum- 
and loss of flesh, not withstanding the best |mer and in the fall till cool weather. The 
of keeping; sometimes running at the nose, jact of depositing is done very quick, and 
(though not always,) and snorting, as if|the maggot is ready to pass immediately 
trying to blow something from the head.— into the head. The only chance to destroy 
In some cases, the sheep spring about in a|them is during their infancy, before they 
wild, frantic manner, and drop down dead. pass high into the head, which is not under 
When this symptom is exhibited, the grubs |tive or six weeks. There are two sets ina 
have made a lodgment in the brain. When/year, if not more. Matured ones have 
they do not die in this manner, they be- | been found in the heads of lambs not more 
come so poor that their wool stops grow-|than four months old. 
ing and falls off, and they give little or no} Remedy.—-He uses tobacco-water with 
milk. Sometimes they linger, pining away, | excellent success, commencing the last of 
and do not die till June or July. July, and applying it till the last of Octo- 
_Preventive—Smear the noses of sheep | per, generally three times in the season.— 
with tar frequently, from the coming to the | Boil one pound of good tobacco in a gallon 
departure of the fly. To be sure, begin in|of water. Turn the sheep on their backs 
July, and continue the use of tar till Octo-|in q little trench dug in the ground, and 
ber. It may be applied directly to the no-| with the head held back on the ground, in- 
ses of sheep, but the better way is to lay ject with some force about a table-spoonful 
it in a trough or on a board, and strew salt |o¢ the liquor into each nostril, pointing the 
on it, and the sheep, in eating the salt, will/ syringe so that it will go into the cavities 
smirch their noses pretty well themselves.|in the head, instead of falling imto the 
Give them salt in this way frequently, or| throat. If at first the animals appear sick, 
keep a supply by them. ‘Tar is also a spe-| and- cannot stand, they will soon get over it. 
cific against other diseases. Two persons will go through with several 
Remedy.—Take half a pound of a hundred in a day. 
Scotch snuff, pour on it two quarts of boil- 
ing water, stir it and let it stand till cold;| Zitéle Aindnesses—Small acts of kind- 
with a yim inject about a table spoonful }ness! how pleasant and desirable do they 
of this liquid and sediment up each nostril. | make life! When the heart is sad, and 
Repeat this three or four times, at proper|despondency sits at the entrance of the 
intervals, from the middle of October to the | soul, a trifling kindness drives despair away, 
first of January. The grubs are then{and makes the path of life cheerful and 
small and more easily destroyed than after-| pleasant. Who will refuse akind act? It 
wards, and they will not have injured the | costs the giver nothing, but is invaluable to 














tress and plants, 





sheep as they will if this operation be de-|the sad and sorrowing. 
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Pear Calture. 

In consequence of the diffieulty experi- 
enced in raising pear seedlings, in sufficient 
quantities to supply the demand; also, of 
the length of time which is required to 
bring some varieties of pears into bearing, 
when worked on their own stocks, many 
experiments have been made in order to 
overcome these difficulties. 
been worked upon apple, quince, thorn, 
mountain ash and other stocks. None have 
‘been found to answer the purpose so well 
as the quince. When engrafted upon the 
apple or thorn, they will thrive well for a 
few years and then die. If engrafted into 
the root of either of these, and planted 
sufficiently deep for the scion to strike root, 
it will be found in two or three years, that 
the pear has taken root, and now stands on 
its own bottom. This method obviates one 
difficulty only, viz: the want of pear stocks. 
With the quince for bottoms, many difficul- 
ties are overcome. 


The pear has 


Quince stocks are easi- 
ly raised, and can be had in abundance. 
The pear takes very readily upon it, with 
the exception of a few varieties, and these 
can be made to grow upon it by double 
working; this is done by budding a variety 
upon the quince that will grow these 
freely. When this is one year old, bud the 
refractory one into it, and it will grow as 
freely as any other. 

Many varieties of pear do better on 
quince than on their own stocks, and will 
come into bearing in two or three years, 
from the bud, bear larger, fairer fruit, and 
more regular crops. A variety that grows 
freely on the quince, will attain the height 
of twelve or fifteen feet, and if properly 
pruned, will make beautiful pyramidal 
trees, branching from within one or two 
feet of the ground. There are many spec- 
imens of them in this country, and in 
France, that have been in bearing from 25 
to 80 years, and are still as healthy and 
vigorous as ever, and bid fair to continue so 
for many years. 

Dwarf pears, or those on quince bot- 
toms, are peculiarly adapted to gardens, 
for many trees may be planted in a small 
space. They may be planted cight or ten 
feet apart, thus giving many varieties in a 
small space, withqut. domg injury to the 
surrounding shrubbery. Pears, when on 
their own stock, should be set at least 20 
feet apart; thirty feet would do better. 
These trees not only overshadow the gar- 


den, but their roots require much more 
room than the quince. We prefer pears 
on their own stocks for orchards, on quince 
for gardens, 


Scions. 

Scions for grafting may be cut now. 
The best mode of preserving them, is to 
pack them in damp saw dust and place 
them in a cellar. Packed in this way, they 
can be had for use at any time, and they 
come out clean from grit, which saves the 
trouble of sharpening the knife so often as 
is necessary when they are packed in sand. 





Grape Vines, 

Isabella, Catawba, and other hardy grape 
vines that have not yet been pruned should 
be attended toimmediately. If pruned be- 
tween the first of March and middle of 
May, they will be hable to injury from the 
loss of sap, which will follow spring prun- 
ing. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
Detroit Horticultural Society. 

Ata meeting of this society, held Dec. 
12th, Rev. Chas. Fox of Grosse Ile, and 
Gen. J. R. Williams of Detroit, were elected 
members. 

The members present had the opportuni- 
ty afforded them, of testing some very fine 
specimens of the following varieties of ap- 
ples, viz: 20 oz. pippin, Tolman sweeting, 
Rhode Island greening, pearmain, Spanish 
reinette, Pennocks red winter, Detroit red, 
esopus spitzenburgh, jonathan, and Cheese- 
bro russet, contributed by Messrs. Jndge 
Barker of Plymouth, Rey. Isaac W. Rug- 
gles, ajd Mr. James Allen of Pontiac., -P. 
Desnoyers Esq. exhibited specimens of a 
seedling russct of extra size and flavor, and 
in a good state of preservation, also a very 
fine seedling apple from a tree sixty years 
old. 

F. Raymonp, Seec’y. 

Derror, January 17th, 1849. 

Aberdeen Bee hive Strawberry.—This 
sort, so much vaunted in the newspapers 
by the originator, is likely to prove a com- 
plete “humbug.” Several English gar- 
deners state, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
that it is only the old Grove-end Scarlet, a 
well known sort: and we notice the follow- 
ing note in M. Vaw Hourta’s Cataloge just 
received from Ghent :— 

“This variety, pompously announced, 
a$ 2.new wonder, by Mr. Jas. Marrazwson 
of Aberdeen, appears to bear nothing but 
fruit of inferior quality... 1. possess a eon- 
siderable quantity, and LE offer plants gra- 
tuitously to any of my correspondents who 
may desire to try itseulture. 1 will on the 
other hand, indemnify fully, those to whom 
I may have sold this strawberry.” ——Hortt- 
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Diseases of Pear Trees, 

The following remarks upon diseases of 
pear trees, we copy from the Transactioys 
of the Essex Agricultural Society, Massa. 
chusetts, for 1847. These diseases haye 
not yet found their way into Michigan, 

The slug paid us its first visit last sum. 
mer. We. first noticed it upon some very 
fine, healthy cherry trees in this city. The 
beauty of these trees, which had been fo; 
several years the pride of the owner, was 
in mid-summer entirely destroyed by these 
The owner not 
knowing the cause, or how to remedy it, 
until too late to save the foliage. 

The principal diseases to which pear 
trees are subject are insect blight and the 
frozen sap blight. The insect blight shows 
itself in June and July. The end of the 
branch suddenly turns brown, and in a fey 
days black and hard. The insect which 
causes this is called the scolytus pyri. It 
is a species of beetle not more than cne- 
tenth of an inch in length. It deposites its 
egos in July and August in or near the 
bud. The ensuing season the insect per- 
forates towards the centre of the branch, 
and causes the blight. The remedy for 
this is to cut off and burn the branch some 
inches below the blighted portion. The 
symptoms of the frozen sap blight are, 
the appearance of a thick, clammy sap up- 
on an incision of the bark of the tree in 
spring or autumn, and the appearance in 
spring and early summer, of shrivelled and 
black portions of bark on the branches. — 
[The disease is caused by the winter setting 
in before the wood of the pear tree is ripe; 
the vessels being full, are frozen and 
thawed with the change of the tempera- 
ture, and the vitality of the sap is lost, and 
instead of performing its usual fanetions in 
promoting the’ growth of the tree, becomes 
transformed into a slow poison. When the 
sap rises in the spring, the poisoned sap 
becomes mixed with it, and is caried to the 
various branches of the tree, and causes 
the effects described. The remedy for it 
is to cut off the affected branches as soon 
as the blight appears. Downing recom- 
mends whitewashing the trunk and branch- 
es of the tree in the fall as a preventive 
against this disease. Whitewash reflects 
the rays of the sun, and prevents the rapid 
thawing of the bark which causes the 
blight. There is, however, but little to be 
apprehended with us from the frozen sap 
blicht, except to trees’ planted: in rich and 
damp soils, and it is only to trees planted 
in such positions that the preventive will 
be useful. In light soil wood ripens sufi- 
ciently early to be out of the way of the 
frost. In addition to the diseases named, 
the leaves of the pear tree are subject in 
July and August to attacks of the slug 
worm, These may be easily destroyed by 
applying a mixture of whale oil, soap 
water tothe leaves, or by throwing wood 
ashes on them in damp weather. Ives, 10 
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i3 excellent. work on fruit trees, makes| ling varieties of fruits not alrcady described ihe at least two seasons’ experience, and no 
antion of an insect which he calls coccus,jor known to the pomological world, and jnew fruit can be safely recommended for 
; hich attaches itself to, and sometimes] which in all their characteristics will bear | ccneral cultivation until the came has been 
eons vers the bark, for which he recommends 

Lassa, srong solution of whale oil, soap and wa-/the convention, hereunto appended; the | locality, 


8¢8 of 


a stiilet application of rule first adopted by {tested and found valuable in more than one 
















have Tr, applied with a stiff brush. rr i amit ‘CS are’! me sted tO Ges ripe and | Api. If neith yr the chairman or any oth- 
n, Poeene Oe phame them i their reports In strict Accord ey member of a state committee can make 
sum For the Michigan Farmer. panes with. the rules, which are. as follows: };, nient to attend the sitting of the 
Me North American Pomological | « Rvie Ist—No new seedling frait shall |y,.41) American Pomolocical Convention 
a s. j Fi 2 . 4 : ‘ ual CT! t ik i sla , 
bet Convention. be entitled to a name, or to pomological jy ¢he sutumn of 1849, the said chairman 
The fi The committee of the North American] recommendation, which is not at least equal |:.j,.63,y pequested to transmit his report— 
N for MPomological Convention, held at Buifalo in| to any similar varieties of the tirst rank al-|},. 3)0:/-to B. P. Johnson Esq. Secretary 
was age state of New York, in the month of} ready known; or which, if of second rate| of tho New York State Agricultural Soci 
hese tember, 1848, who. were empowered | flavor, is so decidedly superior in vigor,| ety, at Albany, as early as the first day of 

~ Mi devise such plans as they might deem! hardiness or productiveness to varieties of Soptember, 1349, in order that. it may be 

+ “. a P ua ’ Oa, « bated 

Net Bib ecessary, to carry out the objects designed! the same character already known; or/}ai4 before the Convention on the first day 

Y it, My the members thereol, have concluded] which may be found of such superior ex-)| 6 366 ceesjoy, , 
spart of such plan to appoint fruit com-) cellence, in particular regions, as to r nder | SD a le 
: ‘ . he OPE en atagigy COMMITTEE FOR MICHIGAN. 
pear mputtees of five—or more—gentlemen from) it worthy of cultivation. I © Holmes. Detroit O} rare 
~ r > ~ rh 1° ee ‘ je. . Homes, etroit, airman. 
the pach state, and the Canadas, whose duty Rutz 2d.—The diseoverer, originator, or 7 D, Northrup: St. Clair ; 
mee, at |Gen. D. Northrup, St. Clair. 
1OWS t shall be to report the result of their ob-| he who first makes known a new native va-| 7, |, eRe na rm 
} |} Charlies astings, PSq., Lroy. 


the Jmpervations and consultations to the conven-!ricty of merit, shall be at liberty to name}. 4) | Ypsilanti 

‘ . . ms jain re je 4 wf» 2 F . - F : tae 27, Lady, 24505 priiaiui. 
on at its assemblage in 1849. ‘The com-|it, which name, if appropriate, and coming (yy: . Halantedcn 
. cake . : 1 “sie -” % 11} 4. i’. FPOULY, 8d. wiaMaZoo. 
hich fnittee take the liberty of sending to each) within the rules of nomenclature, shail be ‘s ‘ 


it Member of a state committee, the. follow- adopted by the writer describing the fruit 
; be | Mecton Culture. 


one. fang rules for their guidance, in attending) for the first time; but no new fruit can be} 
sits go the several duties assioned them; and{considered as definitely named until the} Hovey, in his Magazine of Horticulture 
thy hey sincerely hope that all who have been| same has been accurately described in po-! foy December, in speaking of a visit to the 
per. fpelected to attend to these dutics will cor-}mological terms by the fruit committee of) oy oe WN abwiahia Esq. situated 
ich, faplally co-operate with them in their en-}some State Agricultural or established °° 0 Oe Php : 
for eavor to gather such a mass of. infurma-| Horticultural Society, or by some pomolo-|°" “° Genesce Kiver near Rochester says: 
me fggion as may prove of importance to the fruit gist of reputation conversant with existing | We have stated that Mr. Langworthy 
The [prowing interests of this continent. varieties, or until such description shall have | ives great attention to the eulture of the 
ire, Avpany, January Ist, 1849. | been published in at least one horticultur | fn ion. ‘The kinds he cultivates are prin- 
ap- INSTRUCTIONS TO COMMITTEES. or one agricultural journal, or some pomv- | ©} lly the Imperial and the Black Spanish, 
in Ist. The chairmen are requested tojlogical work of acknowledged  standard|#ut the greatest quantity of the former, 


in potify the other members of the commit-|character; and when two persons have} Which, though so late a variety, that, in the 
nd pee of their selection; they are requested} named or described a new variety, then th latitude of Boston, it will not come to per- 
— fo call them together as often as necessary | name first published—if consistent withthe | fection in the ordinary modes of culture 
ng norder that they may be enabled to con-| above—shall be the name of the fruit. |by Mr. Langworthy’s plan, ripens an im- 
e; Mapult-on. the various matters referred to} Rute 3d—The description shall em-|mense crop. His mode is to start the 
nd puem; they are empowered to supply va-j brace the following pirticulars:—The size, | plants in a hotbed—the same as for cucum- 
a- Meaicies in the committees,—which should| form, and exterior color; the texture and|bers; the plants are removed to the hills 
nd feonsist of at least five members,—with such| color of the flesh; the flavor and time of| Where they are to grow, as soon as the 
in Magentlemen as they may deem competent, | ripening of the fruit, with the addition in | weather is favorable, but they are not im- 
es Jvom various parts of their respective states,| stone fruits of the size of the stone, adhe-/mediately exposed to the weather, boxes, 
re ggend if it is impossible from any cause fora} rence or non-adherence of the flesh, form covered with a coarse gauze or millinet, 
1s mittee to assemble together, tae chair-|of the suture, and the hollow of the stem ; about two feet square, are placed over each 
fen are requested to communicate with|and in kernel fruits the size of the corej hill, and as the plants become inured to 




















¢ 2a "8 1 : << S mie ig 
»g Jane Several members thereof by letter. and seeds, the length, position, and inser-|the open air, the boxes are removed, and 
r ” F P o ia e ‘ & « rite ° 
it 2p. Each member of a state committee} tion of the stalk, and form of the eye. In/the plants continue to flourish, soon cover- 


is requested to coilect all the information | peaches, the form of the leaf olands, and jing the ground. Melons of the Imperial 
n his power as to the value of various va- | size of the blessoms. In erapes, the form | variety are produced, weighing about thir- 
meties of fruits in his particular section of|of the bunches; and in strawberries the|ty pownds each. ‘This is a profitable crop 
state; he is specially requested to desig-| character of the blossoms, whether stamin-|®$ inanaged by Mr. Langworthy, and it is 
nate such as have proved to be worthless, | ate or pistillate; and also where therg is | almo t unnecessary to add, that no crop, 
specifying the: particular disease or diseases! any marked character in the fo lage, growth jeither of melons, cucumbers, or squashes, 
towhich the fruit.or izee may be subject, | of the young wood, or bearing tree, th . 
orgny other: objectionable information in} same shall be given. 
regard to them, and in giving this informa-; Ruiz 41h—In eiving names to newly | of insects, de. 
tion he is requested to state as nearly as/ originated varieties, those.in some way de-| me 
the character of the soils in which seriptive of the qualities, origin, or habit, of |. Superior Grafiing Wax.—The following 
the trees may be growing when they prove} fruit or tree, or those which commemorate mixture, via: ' 
invaluable; or vice versa; the chairman ofia particular place or person, shall be pre-| 1 pint linseed oil 
Tespective committees are requested {o| ferred. All harsh or inelegant names must pounds rosin, 
embod all this information in their reports,|be avoided, and unless the originator’s} 1 pound bees-wax, 
pave nS Oe ads: vaand etal, bly he be added, no name must be, given makes a better aud cheaper wax, than any 
8, ard also giv-/ which consists of more than two words, and|I have used made from rosin, tallow. and 
ing the name of the member ‘of the com-/no fruit introdueed from abroad shall be|beeswax. The oil will admit of a much 
Ptovinees there are new and valuable seed- new fruit its alitic we Sa he “dieiicn lak seagate ap ag °° nergy 
‘ : , its qualities should be decidedi whoever shall use it.— Horticulturist. 





ean be grown without a’great deal of care, 


especially in attending to the destruction 
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AZ Subscriptions for the last volume 
and the present, may be remitted through 
the Postmasters generally. Two dollars 
will be received for the two volumes a 
while longer. 


Michigan Farmer Abroad.—The Daily 
Democrat, published at Chicago, Illinois, 
after speaking in terms of the highest 
praise of the Michigan Farmer, adds, “ we 
have great pleasure in recommending the 
work, from which we design to make copi- 
ous extracts hereafter.’ And yet there 
are multitudes of farmers in our own state 
of Michigan who scarcely know that such 
a work is published. 








Has tHe Time come Now ?—Multitudes 
have written us from various parts of the 
State, that in the month of January they 
could do but little in procuring subscribers 
for the Farmer, on account of the collec- 
tion of taxes which was then going on. — 
But this difficulty is over with them now, 
and we trust our friends will find an open 
field before them. We tender our thanks 
to those who have kindly interested them- 
selves in procuring namés. But there are 
many upon whom we had placed great de- 
pendence, that nothing has yet been heard 
from. You see what sort of a paper we 
are trying to give you, and now let us see 
what sort of efforts you are willing to 
make to sustain it. 


Who is the Richest Mant 

We commend to the notice of our read- 
ers the able article on “Capital,” which 
will be found upon another page. Do not 
say that it is long, and turn away ‘from it, 
for if it is good, the longer the better. 
Think not within yourself neither, that it 
is abstruse, and therfore, that it is not for 
you. It és for you, and if you cannot un- 
derstand it, you are unworthy a name and 
a place among Wolverine farmers. If 
there is one among al] our readers, who 
will own that he cannot understand it, we 
will take great pleasure in sending a little 
boy we have to explain it. Neither thitek 
you, that it is a subject of little or no use 
to the farmer. Jndeed/ Read it through 
and see. Possibly you may come to un- 
derstand that you are not so much richer 


washy” articles above spoken of, is evidence 
enough, that we at least, set a value upon 
them. 


us who can give no better reasons than 
this man could for bestowing their supersti- 
tious regards upon Eastern Journals, to the 
neglect of their own? 


of Jackson, is necessarily laid over. 


of the State Senate, for valuable public docu- 
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real capital, as you had supposed, and pos- 
sibly too some of you may make the dis- 
covery, now for the first time, that you are 
not so much poorer than your neighbor B. 


granted you were. 


Too Good to be Lost. 
About one year ago, soon after we had 
entered upon our duties as editor of the 





then been issued, was put into the hands 
of an individual who professed to be a 
great judge of such matters, for examina- 
tion, with a view to his becoming a subscri- 
ber. Upon receiving the paper, he re- 
marked, that it was of little use to attempt 
a thing of this kind here in Michigan, so 
long as such papers as the Albany Culti- 
vator were published, dc. d&e. After 
perusing it, he was asked how he liked it, 
when he sagely straightened himself up, 
and went on to criticise the various arti- 
cles. Some of them he pronounced first 
rate, but there were others which were 
“wishy washy,” and unfit to be introduced 
into an agricultural journal, intimating that 
they rendered the paper unworthy of sup- 
port. 
Now for the cream of the joke. The 
articles which he pointed out as “ wishy 
washy,” and as rendering the paper un- 
worthy of support, were taken from the 
Albany Cultivator, (he not having noticed 
the credit, which was duly given,) while 
those articles which he pointed out as first 
rate, were our own editorials. 

Far be it from us to say any thing in 
derogation of the just claims of the Albany 
Cultivator. It is one of the oldest, and 
still continues to be, as it ever has been, 
one of the best agricultural journals of the 
country. Most admirably is it adapted to 
its own locality, and whenever we find any 
thing in it, adapted to the case of our 
Wolverine farmers, we generally copy it. 
And the fact that we copied the “wishy 


And are there not many others among 





(A communication from friend Cook, 





IP We are indebted to the Hon. Titus Dort, 


or C, as you had all along taken it for 


Farmer, a number of it, which had just 
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A Man of Setse—the Farming 

Interest the Foundation one, 

Seba Murphy Esq. of Monroe, in tran, 
mitting the pay in advance for the presen, 
volume of the Farmer, remarks: “| am 
not a farmer, but if there were no farmer, 
I should be poor indeed!” 

This is the true doctrine; but how pi. 
fully do the views and feelings of many ¢ 
our business men contrast with this enligh;. 
ened view of the subject. While mam 
of our most enlightened business men con. 
sider it a duty and privilege to patronix 
the Farmer, (and read it with greg 
interest too,) there are others of them why 
neither know nor care any thing about it 
and nothing is to be expected of them any 
more than if they were Hottentots. Ay 
them to subscribe, and you amaze then, 
“ We are not farmers; what have we to d) 
with agricultural papers”—they stupidly 
reply. We are happy to say, however, 
that this class of our business men, are ex. 
treme cases, and by no means constitute 
the mass. Their ideas extend but. little 
beyond the duties of the yard-stick. 
There is another class of our busines 
men, who are a grade higher in the scale 
of intelligence, have more liberal views, and 
get occasional glimpses of things outside 
of their own business, but still they are 
only glimpses, and of course the impressions 
they make transitory enough. Talk to 
them of the claims of a publication of this 
kind, and they will respond “O yes, yes, 
eccellent, eccellent,, but we have no time 
to read, and it would be of no sort of use 
tous.” Now this class differs materially 
from the other, for in them downright stu- 
pidity is the main characteristic, whereas 
in these there is simply a lack of mental 
discipline and such a constant intellectual 
dissipation, that you could not more eflec- 
tually torment them, than to put into their 
hands a work, the perusal of which required 
the exercise of thought. They make quite 
a figure as tradesmen, and can talk very 
flippantly of the “very superior” quality of 
their goods, and make very polite bows to 
the ladies, but that is all there is of them. 
They are intellectual dwarfs. 

But there is another class of our busi- 
ness men of quite another order. While 
they are not Jess devoted to their business 
than the two classes above named, and 
generally far more systematic and pros- 
perous, they at the same time find abun- 
dance of leisure for the improvement of 
their minds. They are generally men of 






























































































than some of your neighbors, in point of] ments. 


enlarged and liberal views, and not unfre- 
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tly we see them occupying the most 


important stations in society. These men 
do not need to be told what they have to 
do with agriculture, nor of the claims which 
a publication devoted to its interests, has 
upon their patronage. They understand it 
all, and most cheerfully give their support. 
And they enter into the spirit of such pub- 
ications, and have the capacity to under- 
stand and appreciate them. 
And what is that department of human 
jabor on which all others depend? What 
is that branch of industry, of which it may 
be said, that when that flourishes, and in 
proportion as it flourishes all others flourish, 








reat 
who 





"MME and when that declines, and in proportion 
Pr as it declines, all others decline? There 
Ha is but one such branch of human industry, 
ie and that is agriculture? Let but a single 
il crop be cut short, and what a panic seizes 
vey tpn the whole mercantile community, and 
of where is the interest which does not par- 
as, ticipate in the calamity? Least of all is 
ttle the farmer himself affected by it, unless it 
be in particular instances. 
sil On the other hand, can it be said, that 
cale (Then the merchant flourishes, and in pro- 
ani @ePortion as he flourishes, in proportion to the 
side EGUaNtity of goods he sells, and the profit 
™ he makes, all other interests will flourish ? 














The very reverse is the fact. 

Agriculture then, is the great, the lead- 
ng, the foundation interest of the human 
family, and all other occupations are but 
djuncts, growing out of the incidental ne- 
cessities of man, important and indeed in- 
dispensable to an advanced state of society, 
but still swbordinate and incidental. Not 


tu 
ve more dependant is the branch of a tree 
tal (gon the trunk and the root—not more de- 
ual (gpendant is the machinery of a watch upon 
oc. [eee Main spring, than are all other branches 
eir [ap humanindustry upon agriculture. From 
ed they sprang, and from it they draw their 
‘te ery life blood. 
ry In exemplification of this, we need only 
of [pont to the effect of the speculating mania 
to eighteen hundred and thirty-six, when 
m. fie heads of our people were so turned 
y the delusive hope of becoming suddenly 
i Ph, that multitudes of them forsook the 
le mest labors of the field, to take their 
ss [iPance in the hap-hazzard game which was 
d (@n being played from one end of the 
:- nd to the other. The consequence was 
- Pat while their fields were left to run to 
f le, the country, to save itself from star- 
\f “on, was driven to the necessity of im- 


ting breadstuffs from Europe, and al- 


most universal distress pervaded every 
branch of industry, nor have we recovered 
But the far- 
mer himself, who stood by his calling, and 


from the shock to this day. 


was content with its moderate but steady 
gains, suffered least of all. And nothing 
but the return of the renegades to their 


‘ . . ° os | 
appropriate business of cultivating the soil, 


could remedy the derangement which 
their defection occasioned. 

How important then is it, that this great 
foundation interest of the country, should 
receive the fostering care of our law-mak- 
ers—and how short sighted, and contracted 
in their views, are those of other occupa- 
tions, who look with an invidious eye, upon 
any appropriation from the public treasury 
for this object, to say nothing of their 
meanness in refusing even to patronize an 
agricultural paper, because they stupidly 
suppose they have nothing to do with ag- 
riculture. Deluded men! they do not 
know any better. 


Teachers Institutes. 

We have received a circular from the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in 
which he states that in accordance with 
propositions made in a former circular to 
hold a series of Teachers’ Institutes in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, he has received 
communications from various places, in 
which favorable action in relation to the 
subject has been had, that among these he 
has selected Jonesville, Ann Arbor and Pon- 
tiac as the most eligible. commencing at 
Jonesville on the 10th of March, at Ann 
Arbor on the 2d of April, and at Pontiac 
on the 15th of April. The Institutes will 
commence with a public address on the 
evening of the days named. The entire 
expense to teachers attending through the 
session, for board and instruction, will not 
exceed two dollars. 

The Superintendent states, that he has 
secured the sarvices of a Board of Instruc- 
tion, of extensive and successful experience. 
The course of instruction will include the 
English language, Grammar and Elocution, 
with instructions in Composition and Let- 
ter writing; Arithmetic, mental and writ- 
ten; Geography, physical, civil and mathe- 
matical; Physiology, illustrated by a Mana- 
kin; Vocal Music, Penmanship, Book-keep- 
ing, by single and double entry; Perspec- 
tive Drawing; the best method of Organiz- 
ing and Governing Schools; etc. ete. 

The subjects will be illustrated, when 
practicable, by Diagrams, Apparatus and 





full of interest and instruction, not only to 
teachers, but to citizens generally. 


| School Inspectors, and district officers 


cerned in improving Common Schools, (and 


throughout the state, and all others con- 


| who are not ?) are respectfully solicited to 
\interest themselves actively in this enter- 
prise. 

Certainly this is a worthy object, and 
ought to command the interested attention 
of all classes of the community. 

Pledge of Honor.—This is the title of a 
Temperance paper published at Adrian, 
Michigan, under the auspices of the Sons 
of Temperance, of which we have received 
the two last numbers. It is a quarto of 
eight pages, tastefully got up, and what is 
of far more consequence, ably and judi- 
ciously edited. It is under the editorial 
supervision of A. M. Baker, and is issued 
from the power press of T. D. Jermain. 
We did not know that such a paper was 
published in Michigan, until we received 
these numbers, and about the first thing 
we opened our eyes upon, was the follow- 
ing notice of the Michigan Farmer. 

The Michigan Farmer.—This valuable 


Journal has reached its 7th volume. It is 
really one of the very best Agricultural 
Journals in our country, and every Far- 
mer in this state ought to have it, 





Legislative aid to Agriculture, 

We find in the New England Farmer 
an extract from the forth coming Transac- 
tions of the Essex Co. (Mass.) Agricultural 
Society, which exhibits the liberal policy 
of that state in respect to aiding agricul- 
tural societies. The transactions say: 

“ Among all the fanciful projects of econ- 
omy that have been agitated, we have 
never heard an intimation of the expedien- 
cy of withholding the bounty to agricultur- 
al societies. On the contrary, the appro- 
priation has been very generally approved ; 
and it remains with the farmers, them- 
selves, to say, when instead of six hundred 
dollars annually, there shall be given one 
thousand dollars annually, to each of the 
societies. Is this a visionary project? 
Could it not be done by a little exertion? 
Appoint your agents to solicit subscribers. 
Let a memorial be presented to the legis- 
lature, setting forth the benefits to accrue 
therefrom; let the other societies in the 
commonwealth be solicited to co-operate; 
and three chances out of four, another 
year would crown the enterprise with suc- 
cess. There is nothing like trying. Some- 


thing has been done for agriculture, but 
not so much as its relative importance de- 





Experiments. Much of the course will be 


mands,”’ 
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Cheap Literature—n Sign. 


It is by no means the Teast among the’ 


evidences of the general prevalence of an/ 
improved taste in respect to a gricultur: al 
matters, that those frothy yee itions, the! 
mammoth weeklies, pt 


and filled mosthy sic kly 


tern cities, with 
sentimentalism, and which come swarming 
over the West, like the locusts of Egy pt— 
it is by no means the least among the « vie} 
dences of an improved taste in these mat- 
ters, we say, that publications of this char- 
acter, to make themselves go off well with 
the farming population of the country, find 
it expedient to introduce from a half col- 
umn to a column of agricultural matter 


into each number. 

And thus it is, that our 
gulled out of their money, for the merest| 
trash. 
while ago, that some 
borhood refused to subscribe for the 
mer on account of its high price, as they 
could get these mammoth papers from New 


farmers are 


And yet a postmaster wrote us a 
farmers in his neigh- 
Kar- 


York and Philadelphia at the same price, | 


and get them weekly. So then, the value 
of a paper is to be judged of by its corpor- 
al dimenstons—is it? Is this the way you 
adjudge the worth of a horse? Or did it 
ever occur to you, that the intellectual and 
moral worth of a man was to be estimated 
by the bigness of his body ? 
sing strange is it, that men of sense will 
suffer themselves to be thusdeluded. We 
have one of these monstrous specimens of 
“cheap literature” before us at this time, 
and froma whole page of closely printed 
matter, we have tried our best to pick out 
a single useful thought. In the midst of a 
perfect medley of ill sorted articles, of little 
or no value, we find located, about a half a 
column of agricultural matter, and that half 
a column of a very doubtful character, as it 
must be be expected to be, those who have 
charge of such journals being, of course, | 

mere quacks in agricultural science. We 

once remonstrated with a farmer for pa- 

tronizing such publications, and he at onee 
pointed us to the half column of agrieultu- 
ral matter. And there it was certainly, a 
full half column of agricultural matter, 
such #8 it was, and thirty-five columns and 
a half of nonsense, if we except a column or 
two of news. And it were well if this 
were all—weill indeed, if it were only non- 
sense—if time and money on/y were thrown 
away. But they have not even this merit, 
for then they would be harmless. Their 
influence is positive, and that for evil. 


iblished in our Eas-| 


Strange, pas- | 


= 








Nothing,could exrrt a more pernicious in- 
fluence apes the youthful mind, than the 
'morbid ta 
filled 

W e have recently received specimens of} 


les with which these papers are 





several of this class of publications, with a 
reg uest for an exchange, but we have uai- 
orn ily refused, the object of the publish- 
ers being doubtless to steal their weckly 
half pic a of agricultural matter from our 
own, or some othér agricultural paper with 
which they can get an exchange, and thus 
market for their trash. 
if they had 
articles, 


to make a readier 
We would not care so much, 
judgement to select the valuable 
but if a worthless article or one of doubt- 


ful utility, creeps into the columns of an 





ricultural journal, they are almost sure 


ey get hold of it. 

After having spared neither pains nor 
of the 
Farmer, and give it rank best 
agricultural journals in the land, and that 


| 
expense to elevate the character 


among the 


too without an inerease of price, so that in 
point of cheapness even, it yields to none 
lof its class,—after all this, forsooth, we are 
to be told, in certain quarters, by certain 
wise ones, that they can’t subscribe for it 
| because it is not so big—so big as what? 
| As other journals of the sathe class and 
price? O no, but because it is not as big 
as the corpulent flummery which is thus 
scattered broadeast over the land, and of 
which the more you ,have, the worse you 
Tr raly, this is provoking, 


pare off, 


Scientific eats, or the RCA. of 
Chemistry, Geology, Botony and Meteoro- 
logy, applied to practical agriculture, by M. 
M. Roaers, M. D., Rochester, N. Y., a vol- 
ume. of pages, neatly got up. We 
have received from the author the above 
work, and from the cursory perusal we have 
been able to give it, we should judge, that 





the design as above indicated, was well ex- 
jecuted. The subjects embraced, appear to 
“| be treated in a concise, lucid, and compre- 
To the farmer, who is 
disposed to investigate principles which lie 
at the foundation of his calling, it will afford 


hensive manner. 


important aid, the very aid which he needs, 
and which he must have, if he would ewer 
be initiated into the mysteries of his art, 





A= * bill has been reported to the Sen- 
ate of Michigan, by the committee on agri- 
culture, of which Hon. Titus Dort is chair- 
man, for the encouragement of agricultural 
societies. We have not seen it, but will 








give some account of it in our next. ° 


tbeing mac 





Heavy Crop of Buckwheat, 

Acmont, Jan. 24, 1849. 
Mr. Isham: 1 enclose two dollars to pay 
for the last and the present volume of your 
very interesting eyes r, and as you scem to 
urge all who read it to tell their experience 
in farming through its columns, as a new 
beginner I will relate my suecess in raising 
buckwheat. Last spring I plowed one acre 
of ground twice, sowed one bushel of seed 
about the fifteenth of June, and dragged 
it in well: L had the stoutest growth I ever 
saw. I shelled 1,398 kernels from one 

spear. I had about thirty bushels in all. 
There is much that I might write, if | 
had time and talents, but I have neither.* 

Respectfully yours, 

Jarep Rice. 
* How many times must we repeat, that 
we do not cave a fig whether a man has 
“college larnin” or not, if he only sends us 
valuable facts, or goed and useful thoughts. 
It is the facts and thoughts which consti- 
tute the value of a communication, and not 
the drapery in which they happen to be 
clothed. 
a bit of your experience in farming-to your 
neighbor b, as you were sitting together 
g fire on some of these long 


Suppose you were going to relate 


before a rousin 
winter evenings,—how would you tell it? 
Well, that is just the way we want you to 
write for the Farmer. We are aware, that 
there is something dreadful in the idea of 
e an author of; but, after all, the 
imagination of the thing is worse than the 
reality. When aman has once been put 
through the mill, he begins to hold up his 
head, and think that “some things can be 
done as well as others.” And. if his 
thoughts come out coarse and unbolted, no 
matter—superjine thoughts and expressions 
we have no sort of use for “in these dig- 
gins.” 

And in regard to want of time, O dear! 
what a pity it is, that our farmers should 
be such perfect enthusiasts in their occu- 
pation, that they cannot spare an hour, du- 
ring these long winter evenings, to write a 
few lines for the Farmer. Want of time! 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Clubbing. 
Firnt, January 5th, 1849. 
Mr. Isuam:—They used to tell us in our 
youthful days, that we must not throw or 
send clubs. But I have.unmistakable evi- 
dence that you, sir, have been employed cf 
late in endeavoring to introduce or extend 
the practice of clubbing. Well, since you 
assume an attitude that seems to invite 14 
T let fly a little club, that I have been look- 
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—_ a me a ne te re ae nn 
r for some months past, and have suc- lor three districts. ¢ abba are largely: Rank ls to the acre. The return is not far 
weded at this late day in getting hold of. |cultivated. Lucerne is the most common from ciehteca. The increase. sinc Napo 
tihink I could get double the number of of the green feed and when cut and dried |lcon’s wars, has been 60 per cent. There 
ames, if it were not for the great scarcity | makes excellent fodder, and in general use. are thirty kinds produced. A. K. i. 
{money and the oppressive taxes. But [| Wood is cut off, but once in cizhtecn years) Homeo, Macomb 

may nothwithstanding these, be enabled by | under a statute, and then under the con-| dv tha:Diiehioan Seimbr. 


he help of the enlarged Farmer to obtain | 


ome more names after tax paying.* And 


I can, | suppose the club price will be] 


yecepted for any number of names, more 
rless than five. Will it not.+ 
Respectfully, yours, 
Ernraim S. WALKER. 

* The same complaint comes from all 
puarters, the taxes being unusually 
mn account of the amount assessed this 
ear to meet the interest on the state debt. 
But tax paying is now over, and our good 
riends have “the help of the improved 
‘armer.”’? In order, however, to exhibit it 
padvantage, “the improved Farmer’ 


high 


must 


e exhibited along side of the unimproved | 


armer, and the difference pointed out, 
nd to do this effectually, the length and 
breadth of the printed matter, and not the 
ize of the sheets, should be compared, as 
he margin is very small now compared 
ith what it was before the enlargement. 
he addition of printed matter is equal to 
ust one half of the whole before the en- 
agement, making the present volume just 
nethird larger than it was before. 

And then there are the cuts. One 
hich we designed for the present number 
as been crowded out. Another thing— 
1 order to exhibit the Farmer advantage- 
usly along side of the monthly agricultur- 
journals, the two semi-monthly numbers 
hould be put together. Do this, and you 
ilsee at once that it will compare advan- 
ageously with any agricultural paper in 
he land, both as it respects size and cheap- 
ess, There are some skulls so thick, that 

is difficult to get the idea through them, 
fat there is any difference between a 
honthly and a semi-monthly, as to the fre- 
uency of their appearance. 

+ Yes. [Ep. 





For the. Michigan Farmer. 


Agriculture in France, 
Mr. Eprror :—The. French Government 


f late years has given more attention to 
her agriculture, than any other in Europe. 
n¢ guards it with great vigilance. She 
=6-909,000 inhabitants, and in ordinary 
» She | feeds her own people from 
own pol. The common cropsare wheat 
y rey barley, oats, beans and potatoes. In- 
lia@corn is taised to some_.extent in two 












trol of a oovernment insnector. Thus t 


hy Calhoun County Agricultural 
(forests are generally: eut off and crow Vccting. 

aenin froy ro-plantine en the ald ‘ Pte > nN 
again from re-planting on the old stumps.| At a mecting of citizens of Calhoun 


Under this law, t 
scarcely varied for a quarter of a century 
Women are much engaced in the labors| “oO. . ae Mis 
; of forming an Agricultural Society. Said 
of the field. The waves of the peasantry 
: Ineeling was orgenized by appvuinting Loren 
Q 9 > PY ’ } 
is from 20 to 30 cents a day, and th | Mayni rd President, and Philo Dibble Vice 
searee-!| President, and Milo Moule Seereti wy. 
motion of Z. Tillotson, a committee 
of five, to wit: Jeremiah Brown, Charles 
Dickey, on (. Comstock, David Brown 


1¢ price of wood has|County friendly to the agricultural inter- 
> ri gr 
ests of said county, held at Marshall on the 


2d day of January, 1849, for the purpose 


women 16 cents. Coffee and tea 


| (ty 
Vl 


ly used by them—meat rarely—iish very 


seldom—the general provisions are vi 


‘able sowp ani rread The -woame “ct i b 
ta up and bread. The women and H. D. Hall was appointed to report to 
7 oa nity eaan ens . ae Ape te | " ‘ : 
not unfrequently seen going to market with | said eting a eonstitution for an agricul- 
heavy loads on their heads and al the same | tur ¥ SOCl ty. On motion, William Hes- 


[kins was appointed a member of said com- 
- ! y ‘ ’ . 
The total number of taxed land-lords in| = ane - rage ecobbetihe 3s omstock, Jr., who 
Pi atledtl litd 6 caiel wea 4 ::tade the richt of| jwas absent. On motion, the above ecom- 
: ’ . —-s a oe hehe | mit tee were requ sted to re port the names 
primogenture has ceased, the consequence jof officers of said society for the ensuing 
has effeeted great good. year. Said committee reported a con stitu- 
}uon which was accepted and adopted by 
the meeting. They also reported the 
; inames of officers of the society for the en- 
this great interest. | suing year. Whereupon, Jeremiah Brown 
The kingdom is divided into four Agricul- | was sont ] President, and Andrew Bell, 
tural Districts, and each 9 c le np, Leonard Cleveland, Warren 
Re olds Cornell, Stephen Valentine, 
pieierts andford, Zenas ‘Tillotson, Loren 
port to the government the situation and | | May ss Thomas Burton, James Sheldon, 
particulars of every town. | Jose ph Otis, Enos Gillis, Sthephen Graham 
The government are ambitious of the|J. A. Robinson, Alfred Holcomb, Justus 
est atnok. | Goodwin, Tracy H. Southworth, James 
all kinds, and the farmers can avail them- ‘cha ston, and Hiram Smith, were elected 
: : | Vice Presidents, Mole Soule, Secretary, 
selves of their use to improve the bree ds and Oliver C. Comstock, Jr. Treasurer of 


of their own. Hundreds of bulls and stud! On motion, 
Resolved, That each Vice President act 


horses are stationed at points in all the dis- | 
jas 2 ¢ committee of vigilance in his town- 


tricts, free for use. 
| ship, and that they be required to commu- 
| nic: ate with the Seereti iry, and from time 
| to time inform him of the progress of the 
anatomy is studied and ce iety in his town ship. 
g 


time knitting as they walk. 


The government has a department of 
agriculture ; the secretary of which devotes 


himself to look after 


district has in-! 
spectors who traverse their districts and re- 


Tt annually imports animals of | 


said society. 


The government support several agricul-| 
tural schools. 
schools, wher 


They also have veterinary 


2esolved, That whe ‘n this meeting ad- 
; joun, a adjourn to meet at the American 
The government assists all agricultur: al 4 lHintel.an Battle Creek, ‘onthe fret Thurs. 
socictics, for the purpose of diffusing infor- day in Ap i next, at 11 o’clock A. M. 
"Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be ‘signed by the officers and pub- 
_ {lished in the papers of the County, and the 
annually Michican Farmer. 
Resolved, That the constitution and by- 
laws be published in the papers of this 
County. 
On motion, the mee ting did then adjourn. 
N. B. There will be a meeting of the 
officers of the above society held at Mar- 


The best statistical accounts place it at 198, | sball.on the second Thursday in February 
next, to adopt by-laws, when the constitu- 


; Ea ited Gooland 
660,000 bushels, while it is stated Engl nd, |e atid by-laws will be published in ac- 
Scotland, and Ireland produces usually not} oopqance with the above resolution. 
far from.111,000,000 bushels. The amount LOREN MAYNARD, Pres’t. 


eases of animals treated. 


mation. Some of them meet twice a month | 


for discussion of some subject. 

A congress of agriculture is 
held at the great fair in Paris. 
delegates, from various societies usually at 
tend and practical agricultural questions 
are discussed for a fortnight. 


Some 300 


The wheat crop of France is immense. 








of seed ordinarily sownis from twotothree| Mrro Soviz, Sec’y, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
What is Capital? 

To answer this question, we must consider 
what money is. Gold and silver, when 
coined as money, are only the representa- 
tives of the labor which has been expended 
in procuring them; just as wheat is the 
representative of the labor used in raising 
it. Gold requires more labor to gather 
and prepare for use, than an equal weight 
of silver; and silver, than copper. One 
pound weight of gold, therefore, isof more 
value than one pound weight of silver; and 
the silver of more value than the baser 
metal. Thus, if it requires one man to la- 
bor and sustain himself one day to pro- 
duce one bushel of wheat, weighing sixty 
pounds, it may require the same man to 
labor and sustain himself one year to 
produce sixty pounds weight of gold. Gold, 
therefore, will be worth—or of the volue 
of—365 times the same weight of wheat. 
And in this manner, the real value of all 
articles, whether agricultural produce, mo- 
ney, manufactures, books, &c., represents 
the amount of labor which has been ex- 
pended upon them; so that when we say 
that wheat is worth six shillings a bushel, 
we mean that it has required for its mar- 
ketable production, the labor of one day, 
when wages are at six shillings a day.* 
Now suppose that a man raises one bushel 
of wheat a day, and does nothing else for 
a year, or 365 days; while he consumes in 
his own support, in all ways, only half a 
bushel a day. It is clear that at the end 
of the year he has 182 bushels remaining 
over, more than he needed to keep him in 
laboring condition. These 182 bushels are 
the representatives of half a year’s labor, 
and they are nothing more than the pro- 
duce and representatives of such labor. 
At any time he can buy the labor of an- 
other, for half a year, for his 182 bushels 
of this article; or, in other words, exchange 
the labor he has laid by, in the shape of 
wheat, for the direct labor of another's 
body. Tuts, razn, rs Carrrat. It is the 


amount of labor realized in something use- 
ful, more than a man needed for his actual 
support. It matters not in what shape it 
is. All that a man possesses more than 
his bread, day by day, is capital. 

Man, by nature, is the most helpless be- 
ing in existence. He is naked, he cannot 


*Thus water is generally of no value; no one 
will pay for it. But Mr. Stevens mentions a 
town in Central America, where all the water 

onsumed. was brought up the face of a preci- 
pice in small jugs, on men’s shoulders, toiling up 
a indder. Ip this city water sold at a high price. 
The price of the labor of bringing it there was 
what was paid. 
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graze, or root in the woods, like cattle and 
hogs; he must be protested from the 
weather; and he has neither speed to catch 
other animals for their skins, nor claws to 
dig a den for himself in the earth. Butas 
soon as he manages to accumulate more 
food than is necessary for the moment; as 
soon as he gets a skin to clothe himself in; 
as soon as he tears down branches and 
weaves them into a hut, he has capital. 
He has the result of labor laid by, which 
may be useful to any other human being 
situated as he was, and which is conse- 
quently of value. In the iowest state of 
human existence, a bow and arrow, or a 
trap, are valuable capital; and a laborious 
and economical savage, possessing these, 
may accumulate a large quantity of skins 
and dried food, and be among his fellows, 
“aman of large capital.” Land, as God 
has made it, is of itself, of no value. The 
price charged by government, is but an ac- 
knowledgement of ownership. Wild land, 
of itself, produces nothing of use to man. 
But a squatter goes on to it; hews down 
the timber; fences it; breaks it up; builds 
his log house; sows his seeds; reaps his 
harvest; and becomes “a man of capital.” 
In the improved useful state of the land, 
he has arepresentative of so much expend- 
ed labor, which any one else will be willing 
to give him labor for, either direetly, or in 
the shape of some other accumulated la- 
bor. But the squatter must begin with 
capital. His food, on which he sustains 
himself for a year, his clothes, his axe, his 
oxen, his plough, his furniture, are all the 
representatives of some other person’s la. 
bor, which either he or his father, has pre- 
viously acquired by giving labor for. Now 
suppose this man to pay one hundred dol- 
lars for his land in its wild state. In ten 
years’ time his farm is worth in the mar- 
ket $1,000, and he sells it for that sum— 
what has altered its valueso much? Noth- 
ing but his labor, which was worth $150 a 
year. He may have laid by no money; he 
may dress and feed coarsely; have no lux- 
uries; very little stock or implements, and 
call himself a poor man; but he has chosen 
to invest his labor in farming land, instead 
of money or good living, and in his farm, 
he receives the actual value of his labor for 
ten years. Again, the man who buys this 
farm, pays him in gold, lives handsomely, 
never works his body, and puts his money 
out at interest. He is the “man of capi- 
ae of es eat and is envied, 

rhaps a is er neigh- 
Shans Stab cohened ha he gut the pat 
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pay for the farm, or to live on, or to py 
out at interest? If Ae has not personally 
worked for it, his father or his grandfathe; 
had done so, and laid by such labor as wag 
not necessary for their subsistence, in money 
instead of land. He only possesses the Jy. 
bor, in the shape of money, of some ong 
else who has given it tohim. His capital 
is just the same, in all respects except its 
extent and investment, as the bow of the 
savage, or the farm of the squatter. And 
as his money put out at interest is but the 
representative of previous labor in the 
shape of gold instead of land, he has as 
much right to expect payment for the use 
of it, as the farmer has to expect rent for 
the piece of land which he has rendered 
valuable by his toil. So is it likewise with 
the educated man, the clergyman, the phy- 
sician, or the lawyer. In the education 
and experience necessary for such profes. 
sions, laid up labor, or capital, has been in- 
vested. A support, and the expenses of 
learning, tor 25 or 30 years, have been in- 
vested before they make the slightest re- 
turn. Hard labor of mind, (and the labor 
of the mind is really far harder than that 
of the-body,} has been expended in learn. 
ing his profession. His knowledge is ‘ 
him what the improved farm is to the 
squatter; but the one is only visible to the 
mind, the other plain to the eye. Thus, 
the squatter and the educated man, as re- 
gards capital, are similarly situated. The 
squatier begins with his axe, plough, dc, 
the educated man with money. This is the 
first capital of both. The squatter gives 
value to his land by the labor of his hands; 
the educated man gives value to his pro- 
fession by the labor of his mind; and each 
ought to reap the benefit of his experi- 
enced labor, or capital. The chief differ- 
ence is, that the farmer, each year, besides 
what he invests, gets enough from his la- 
bor to sustain him in working condition— 
he gets a living; the educated man has to 
live a great many years before he gets 
any thing back to sustain him; and, there- 
fore, when his profession begins to remu- 
nerate him, he should be paid higher per 
day than the farmer for his labor, as there 
is a far greater amount of sustenance and 
capital to make up and get back again, be- 
sides the payment of a mere day’s work 
A physician’s fee of a dollar for what ap- 
pears half an hour’s light work, or a cler- 
gyman’s salary at $10 a Sunday, for a few 
hours’ labor, may seem exhorbitant to the 
man who only gets six shillings for twelve 
hours hard bodily toil, and ‘yet be far less 








349. 
reality. It should be recollected, that 
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to put fmpesides the six shillings a day, there are a 
‘sonally [imreat many years of harder labor than ever 
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expends, to be paid for in a few years. 
ne ability to compose and preach the ser- 
ion, with orthodox doctrine, or the know- 
je to cure the disease, may really have 
t years of labor; and without this labor 
reviously laid by, neither clergyman or 
xtor would have been either trustworthy 
useful. 

The real difference in men’s condition in 
fe, or the reason why some, in a certain 
umber of years grow richer than their 
sighbors, #7. ¢., have more laid-by labor, 
ises from the same principle. One far- 
er labors and toils day by day, and lives 
i, and in twenty years his circumstan- 
sare barely comfortable, and that is all. 
very bushel of wheat he has produced 
; a day’s labor has only served to sustain 
mfor a day, or left very little over. An- 
her farmer does not work his body so 





nses of MBych, but he works his mind far more. 
een in- Hie has read, and studied, and thought, till 
test re- Mere his poor neighbor only raises one 
¢ labor Mishel of wheat by one day’s labor, he can 
an that Hijo bushels by the same labor. It costs 
1 learn- fim likewise, to sustain himself, a bushel of 
e is 0 Miiheat a day; but then he lays by a bushel 
to the iiday also, so that at the end of twenty 
> to the MiBars he has just double the laid-up labor, 
Thus, MM capital of his neighbor, who worked his 
» aS Te Midy more, but his mind less. And so it is 
. The MiMall trades and professions. The wealth 
h, <&c, Hi one man, and the poverty of another, as 
is is the Hivenera? principle, depends solely on two 
r gives Muses: 1st, The greater useful industry ; 
hands; Hid 2d, the. equal economy of the first. 
his pro: HM the first lives handsomely, and consumes 
d each two bushels a day, instead of one, at 
exper Hi end of twenty years he is just as poor 
differ- the other; if he consumes more than 
besides two bushels, he is poorer, gets into debt, 
his la- Hid fails ** 
lition— 
. has to : 
1e gels Economy.—Economy is not only a great 
‘there Jae itself, but itis the parent of many 
“remu- (ae ~~ It. preserves men and nations 
rer por the commission of crime and the en- 
s there en of misery. The man that lives 
ce and his income can be just, humane, 
ain, be- and independant. He who lives 
; wok eo it becomes almost necessarily, ra- 
hat ap: E> Mean, faithless, contemptible. The 
ade. * st in easy and comfortable; the 
rafew [er 84 harrassed with debts, and unable |; 
to the ‘alr the necessary means of life. So 
twelve S with nations, 


far Jess 
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LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 
Learn to Cook Well. 





We again propose this advice to those of | 


our young female friends who may chance 
to look into this journal. There need be 
no scruple, on the ground that the 


erous and cultivated mind. 
whatever it becomes our duty to do at all, | 
is an ambition sufficiently elevated, for the 
highest and most gifted spirit. The care 
of the family will be the duty of the women 
till we all get translated to a higher sphere 
of existence—and family care will always, 
as now, be made up of details, small in 
themselves, ’tis true, but in the aggregate 
and in their connections, vastly important. 
We say then, learn to cook well. 

The health of the family depends upon 
it. We know there are those who associ- 
ate luxury, effeminacy, and all dependent 
ills with every attempt of the kind recom- 
mended. But we do not believe that health 
is promoted by eating raw carrots, or 
doughy bread—or that | to secure long life 
it is necessary toturn cannibal. Nor were 
men made to graze like cattle, or eat their 
food like dogs. 

Nor is it necessary in order to shun the 
errors of which we speak, to rush into the 
opposite extreme. Good cookery does not 
consist in producing the highest seasoned 
dishes; nor such as foster a morbid appe- 
tite, but in preparing every dish well, how- 
ever simple or common it may be. There 
are, for instance, families who never eat 
any good bread from one century to anoth- 
er, and have no idea in what it consists. 
Nor are meats cooked any better within 
their precincts. Those littie, simple, and 
healthful delicacies, which the good house- 
keeper knows intuitively how to produce 
are never seen here——Even a dish of pota- 
toes cannot get themselves well boiled. A 
member of the family might as well fall 
sick among the Hottentots as far as any 
proper nursing isconcerned. These things 
ought not to be, nor is there any need of 
their existence, if the wife has any just no- 
tions of her obligations to herself and those 
about her. 

The science of bread making, of meat 
boiling, stewing, roasting, and broiling; of 
vegetable cooking, and of preparing the 
multifarious small dishes of al] sorts, which 
go to make pleasant the table, and all about 
are hers—hers to understand, and _prac- 
tice. They are sciences too, quite as ex- 
alted in nature as are those which lie at 
the foundation of litigation, cloth selling, 
implement making, or wheat growing. The 
woman who can cook well is an Empress, 
to whom all that wait at her table will do 
unbought homage. Learn to cook well, 
fair friends—Prairie F'armer. 





Trifles— Nothing is insignificant that 
gives pleasure to our friends. From this 
arises that bright summer-mild atmosphere 
in the house which is called comfort. And 
without this, how cold, how miserable is 
home any where—Fredenika Bremer. 


aim |, 
proposed is not sufficiently high for a gen- | 
To do well | o 
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a - ase 

| Female Education.—* She hi is finished 
{her education,” says my friend. Finished 
ther education, said I; just as though a 
young lady’s education was a stocking or a 
bonnet, and now it was to be placed in a 
b mates, to be displayed to visitors, and to 
be worn only on set occasions. I protest 
javainst the doing up, and finishing off a 
lyouny Jady’s education with her ‘teens— 
just at the time when she begins, if ever 
se dow s be; gin, to think, A young man 


at one and-twenty, the 
ais ments of e aie ation, and is prepared to 
study advantageously according to his own 
discretion; but a young lady “bi is done— 
linishe a—the circle of her sciences is com- 
plete, and she is ready for any station for 
life that may be thrown in her way. Now, 
why, in the name of common sense, may 
not a woman think; and if she may think, 
why may she not study, and acquire profit- 
able food for thought? There 1s a lady of 
whom I have some knowledge, that “fin- 
ished her education” by having peculiarly 
good advantages at an early age. She is 
now a wife, and mother of six children.— 
She plays well upon the piano, sings sweet- 
ly, but her husband must, and actually 
does, put all the children to bed, and has 
the care of them through the night. And 
as for her table. the bread is execrable to 
one who has ever visited his grandmother’s 
pantry; and her coffee, oh! her coffee! it 
would cost her her head if it reached the 
Grand Turk’s palace; and yet the lady has 
a “finished education.’’—NSe/ected. 





Music. 
titude for music or for singing, should bless 
God for the gift, and cultivate it with dilli- 
gence, not that she 





ivery women who has an ap- 


may dazzle strangers 


’Jor win applause from a crowd, but that she 


may bring gladness to her own fireside. 
The influence of music in strengthening the 
affections is far from being perceived by 
many of its admirers, a sweet melody brings 
all hearts together, as it were with a gol- 
den cord, it makes the pulse beat in uni- 
son, and the hearts thrill with sympathy. 
But the music of the fireside must be sim- 
ple and unpretending, it does not require 
brilliancy of execution, but tenderness of 
fecling—a merry tune for the young, and 
amore subdued strain for the aged, but 
none of the niosy clap-trap which is so 
popular in public. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that to enjoy music requires cultiva- 
tion; the degree of enjoyment will, of 
course, vary with our power of apprecia- 
tion, but like all other great influences, it 
is able to attract even the ignorant, and 
this is what the poets taught when they 
made Orpheus and his brethren the civili- 
zers of the earth. In cases where musical 
instruments are not within reach, we may 
modulate our own voices and make them 
give forth sweet sounds, we may sing those 
simple strains which require neither teach- 
ing nor skill, but which if they come from 
one heart, are sure of finding their way in 
another, 
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YOUNG MEN'S DEPARTMENT. | 


-Uncour- | 








" y oe 
Courtesy, a means of Success. 


.* . ' 
teous habits have prevented many a man’s |, 


life. 
for nobody, indi 
selves into diffi 
their clownish, arrogant, or over-bearing | 
manners. or their rude or ungentlemanl; 
language, though it may be thoughtlessly | 
expressed. It is often not the 
the little acts of incivility that are treasured 
up and remembered. Great men have 
usually had occasion to attribute their suc- 
cess in life to their uniform courtesy. 


4 } Bom ery sagt , | 
Hasty, hot-brained, care 
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Washington was always distinguished for|, 


courtesy of manner, as the anecdote of his 
politely returning the bow of a negro slave 
beautifully illustrates. Boys, whatever be 
your station in life, do not be fearful, but 
be courteous, be polite, be affable. The 
tradesman who has the politest clerks, does 
the largest business. 


Force of Character—Man imputes to 
himself the abillity to be constant by his 
own proper force, and places his honor in 
that ability. A man of his word, anda 
man of honor, are synonymous terms. He 
who can embrace a purpose and persist in 
it, who can act from a resolve, unsupported 
by present inclination, nay, even. in oppo- 
sition to present inclination, emotion or pas- 
sion, of him we say, “ he has a character,” 
“he is aman.” We despise the man who 
is always only what things, accidents, cir- 
cumstances, make of him; the fickle, the 
inconstant, the wavering —We honor him 
who can resist objects, and the impressions 
which they make upon him, who knows 
how to maintain himself in the face of then, 
who lets himself be instructed but not 
changed by them. 


Use of Adversity —Do not expect nor 


desire continued prosperity. A good spice 
of adversity is the very thing you need, to 
give strength, vigor and elasticity to the 
mind, and, in fact, to mature aud perfect 
the whole man, body and soul. Sun and 
shade, wet and dry, cold and heat, are 
what is wanted to produce and ripen good 
fruit. A few storms only serve to make 
the tree root the deeper and stand the 
firmer. Hard rubs will polish the diamond 
and make it shine more brilliantly. _Brush- 
ing will purify the garment and make it 
all the better. 


Importance of Study in Youth,—lf it 
should ever fall to the lot of youth to pe- 
ruse these pages, let such a reader remem- 
ber, that it is with the deepest regret that 
I recollect in my manhood the opportuni- 
ties of learning which I neglected in my 
youth; through every part of my literary 
career, I have felt pinched and. hemmed 
in by my own ignorance; and I would at 
this moment give half the reputation | 
have had the good fortune to acquire, if by 
so doing I could rest the remaining part 
upon a sound foundation of learning and 
science.—Sir Walier Scott. 
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Hale’s Rotary Pump. 
An unusual articlein the way of purnys 


27, wtocture nt ont I fp» | es . 4: 
Vanufacture of Gas from Water.—In| was introduced to our notice a short time 


with a let from Mr. 
Worcester, Mass.. 


i 


ith a letter Henry M. Paine of 
announcing the result of 
a series of experiments, by which he has 
been enabled to produce a beautiful and 
exceedingly cheap light from the decom- 
position of water, by means of electricity, 
involved by the action of machinery through 
the agency of springs, weights, or other 
power, producing a powerful electric cur- 
rent in such volume or quantity as to con- 
vert water into Its component gasses with 


In connection with this subject, the Lon- 
don Mining Journal describes a process re- 
centiy patented by Mr. Stephen White, of 
England, the principle involved, being that 
of decomposing water by bringing it in con- 
tact with coal, coke or anthracite, and small 
thin plates of iron, or small pieces of iron 
wire, or with anthracite, and lime at a high 
temperature, and thus producing hydrogen 
and oxide of carbon gases, and afterwards 
combining these with carburetted hydro- 
gen, produced by bringing oil, fat, or tar, 
in contact with iron chains at a red heat, 
giving out a compound gas fit for purposes 
of. artificial illumination —JS'ar. and Mee. 
a . 

atent Wagon.—Mr. Start, of Smyrna, 
Delaware, has made an improvement in 
manufacturing wagons, which will certainly 
be a great advantage to the farmer, inas- 
much as it will effect a great saving in la- 
bor. ‘The bed of the wagon is placed on 
small rollers, fixed in the frame work on 
which it rests, and in front is a fixture for 
a lever by which a lad can run the wagon 
bed back, and shoot its contents on ‘the 
ground, It would seem that this wagon 
can be introduced to great advantage 
among those who haul fresh Jime or ma- 
nure on their farms, ss they ¢an at once 
discharge the load just as readily as they 
can that of a cart, thereby saving, where 
the load is lime, an hour’s work or more.— 
Old wagons at a slight expense, say some 
ten or fifteen dollars, can be rigged on this 
plan. It was exhibited at the New Castle 
County Cattle Show, and was highly spo- 
ken of by the gentlemen who examined it. 
—Farmer and Mechanic. 


A New Life Preserver—A new life pre- 
server has been invented by Messrs. Ralson 
and Phillips, the former of Washington 
Co., and the latter of Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
consists of an improved dress of India rub- 
ber cloth, part of which is inflated and in 
which the swimmer is encased. It is a 
most excellent invention, and Mr. Ralston 
has applied for a patent. 

A person wearing one of these life pre- 
servers can carry from fifty to one hundred 
pounds, in addition. to his person, and float 
four persons in the water without sinking, 
and ean take no other position on the wa- 
ter, except with the head and shoulders en- 
tirely above the water.— 2. 


nt number we pri sented our readers| 
i this eity. 





since at the store of Thompson & Hal. 
It is a suction and forcing puny: 
constructed on the rotary plan. The Valty 
of which there are two, work in a eylingy, 
cal chest, or box, se oping in the water by 
an orifice on one side and driving it out q 
the other. The position and workings g 
the valves or buckets is regulated by a hea, 
shaped groove—as they revolve horizonty, 
ly within the chest. 

The pump is provided with gearing, ani 
is worked by a crank. Its operation g 
far as we saw It was very satisfactory, 
livering a stream of water with great stead, 
iness, through an inchand a half tube; th 
size of the chamber being six inches j 
diameter by three in depth. 

The advantages which occurred to us} 
examining it, were that itis wholly om. 
structed of metal—no leather being ux 
for packing a single joint; and that ty 
mode in which it is geared would admit; 
its being used in wells of great depth wid 
an economy of foree. The ordinary for 
pump requires a rod reaching from ty 
handle to the piston; and when the vd 
is deep this must be of great weight a 
no inconsiderable force is required to mo 
it up and down. The rod in Hale’s pi 
would not be required to be raised atal 
but would be used merely as a shaft 
turn the buckets. 

The inventor also claims to save a gre 
amount of force in working the pump: by 
of this we could not judge. We threw 
stream of water through an engine hose 
to the height of perhaps 30 feet, withoy 
any difficulty. And the inventor clam 
that two men on an engine of this sort w 
throw a volume of water equal to tla 
thrown by eight men on the common bral: 
— Prairie Farmer. 





A New Hydraulic Regidator.—\ 
Chas. Ross, of Section Ten, O., is abouts 
curing a patent for an invention whit 
must prove immensely useful to the pr 
prietors of canals, and mills in general. h 
consists in part, of a strong bulk-heai 
which is furnished with two long gates, oi 
above the other, the position of which § 
completely governed by the height of # 
water, either above or below the yates 4 
circumstances may require. When et 
ployed at the feeder of a canal, a rise of 
few inches in the water of the canal clo 
these gates and shuts off the water; but 
descent of the surface of the water of 
inch below the proper guage, sudden 
opens the gates and admits a ready supp 
When employed as a waste gate or a di 
charger of surplus water from a canal, § 
rise of the water above the proper helg 
suddenly opens the gates, and the surp! 
is discharged. . It. may be employed wit 
equal advantage in regulating the supp) 
of water for mills; or for throwing off 
redundant water in cases of freshets—/ 
and Mechanic. 
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iin. GENEBAL INTELLIGENCE. | King of Naples, and has decided to trust “Th le history of the epidemic, from 
y of pum ate” rae: Te 4 % ‘ cone and their ie : rignts to the | tae commence m nt, shows that its mortal. 
short 4 B CoxaressionaL.—tIn the House, Mr. | fate and chanee of war, | Palermo there jity has been chiedy among persons ef irreg- 
- Hal Dickson submitted a resolution which was/are 120,000 men waiting ne expirati 

ine pumps considered and agreed bo, that the commit- the armistice to mareh on Medina. ala- Tur Cuourna tu New ears. <cie 
he valt tee on the Judiciary be instructed to inquire | bria is agitated, | Gasin ALDI, the hero of] pestilence which hor ise this dotitinente 
a evlindy; into the eempatl o adopting nergraleg Monteyide , at the bee loft 1,000 3 en i h “struck weer 1 New Cilcadis anit 
» Water by t0 evens e ig ieaper of = ee ah to ns a of \ chice, and l hope |all its fi ree. Strangely enough the panic 
x it out @ peer oe Soe eenalé, thet bul for thes he wil be m time to defeat the barbarians | 1enced in the halls of the medical col- 
orkings ¢ 
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establishment of a territorlal government injef Radetzky. In Pie mont there was a/Jove, among tie students assembled to at- 


bya he iamtae territory of Minesota was taken up andj uew revolution, anew miuistry. GroBeart.|teid the winter lectures. They fled “like 
hiivioied iscussed.. Mr. Niles then moved to take|the great Catholic writer, and the greatest} wild doer startled by the wor ’dman’s bu- 
‘ up the bill for the reduction of postage.—} philosopher and thinker in Europe, hasbeen |ole” ‘Phe reat bo 


I . dy of the transient 
greed to. An amendment was proposed}named prime minister, in spite of the at- population was infeeted with the panie, and 
making newspapers free within thirty miles| tempts of the retrograde party. He was/ led, as it was ealeu | that in ten days 
of the places of publication, which was dis-| the first to propose an Italian confederacy, afer the disease had declared itself, twen- 
ussed. Mr. Dix presented the resolution} united with princes and people, for the sake |jy-yjye thousand persons had left the city, 
{ the N. Y. Legislature instructing herjof Italian nationality and independence. | Business was suspend d-—ships and steam- 
Representatives to go against the extension IrELAND.~—Suffering and Starvation.— lboats lay unlodded at the wi arves, and pla- 
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of slavery in the new territories, against the! Accounts from Skibbereen state that this!ceg,of business were closed, while the 
Texas claim of boundary, and against the! thrice doomed district is again the scene of |dea&ths amounted to over a hundred a day. 


d to us : 
Sn 2 a 5 CAO es "y ; ‘ ‘ xs : a 5 ak : 
lave trade-in the District of Columbia. —| horrible destitution. Out of a population|On the first aud second of January, the 
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fr. Dix moved that the resolution lie on] of 6000 in one parish, more than 1000 have |deaths were ove hundred and sixty-six, but 
he table, which was adopted. Mr. Rusk,| scarcely a morsel to put in their mouths; the weather was cooler, the disease decreas- 
pf Texas, moved to refer to committee on} they have no clothing or firewood, and live |ing and the alarm subsiding. 
udiciary, and to print them, for the purpose] jn houses immeasurably worse than the En-| One of the New Orleans papers gives a 
pf getting an opportunity to speak, and de- elish pigsties. Many of them are dying of |curious fact from the history of the cholera 
nounced the resolutions at some length.—| cparvation. : " ~ tin Havanna in 1832, showing the influence 
fr, Yulee of Florida, said that the resolu- Eeypr.—Abbas Pacha, nephew of the jof atmospheric changes on the disease. In 
fons Were an insult to 15 states in the Un-| deceased Ibrahim Pacha, reigns in Egypt./ten weeks there were sixteen thousand 
on, Mr. Dickenson, of N. Y., vindicated} Some hopes are said to exist that the new /deaths. One day the deaths were nine 
le’s pimp he resolutions, and asked it they were to be sovereign will favor the constraction of a hundred; a cool wind came from the north, 
sed atalmmeutee the subject of discussion, and that a railroad between Alexandria and Suez. and the next day there were bat two hun- 
a shot nie hearing should be given them. Mr. Lare From Caurorxia.—A_ dispatch |€red deaths, and on the third day the dis- 
oote, of Miss, spoke ‘one the senuments! fom Licut.. Larkin, states. the gold is in- |¢#s¢ had disappeared, and did not return. 
bf the resolutions in his characteristic man- . Micniean Leeistaturs.-—Mr. Thomp- 
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or cain ~~ oN Bee ae is ceraiain Poe $40,000 to $50,000. jcomb, a relation to capital punishment for 
s. Now stra shor rfere ; . swrder, in ‘the Gr ree Fe , 

s sort vie ; ee ct pow aces ud Inte angen Com. Jones writes that great anareh\ rurder, in the first de gree, reporte d the 

* affairs o >, France would be Taig: , at * aamb Hack Arcampanied bea bill Peatcet 
L to thd Hieed the cross thr "AI Q and. chen Gud prevailed in the Navy. . Ships erews cone | bac ka mpanied by a bill restoring 
t -YOSs e Alps, ¢ en G ‘ . . : rentuet nrc hinant. the mimaer Cea 
AR onla aaa | tinue to desert by wholesale. ‘The Indians capital pyMsnmapt fyr murder in the first 
Reus war WOU em : aré selling cold for fifty cents per oz All|segree, and ameudatory to the revised sta- 
After the flight of the Pope, the new . ey 
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os ministry protested against his ediet from gar Get, Lewis Casehas’ been’ elected 
«le y rai Orevensand the...Sandwich .Jslaads are) 42 70% Lewis Lass has been electec 

aoe, ang tell all-the. weight and, danger}: Uregeenene te. oandwich dsiauds are) othe United States Senate by the Levis. 
abouts " . giving their population to California. Pro- » the United States Senate by the Legis 


bf their situation. They assembled in the 
the pr apitol, called on the Chambers of Deputies, Tilinois Senator.—Gen Shields has been 
ivral. nd after having proclaimed that “the tem- ‘ BPA chosen U.S. Senator by the Legistature of 
‘alk- heal oral power of the Pape had ceased over SPREAD OF THE CHOLERA IN Prxas.— ILilinvis, for six years from the 4th of March 
sates, col Roman States,” they formed a consti- Telegraphic dispatches yesterday mention~| ), xt, in place of Mr. Breese, whose time 
which ao" and a plan for an Italian confederacy.| ed the introduction of the cholera among then expires. 
ht of t NEAMIONI Was named President, and gave the troops in Texas. Che disease had been | ae er - < ae : <0 
notice that he had already finished negocia-| raging some eight or ten days among the! #4 We are indedter to Mon. ort, 
ions. with Tuscany, and was going to make | troops of the 8th Infantry, about a mile and | fi ve rae a subseribers, members of 
n appeal to all the sovereigns of Italy—ja half from Port Lavaca. Deaths were | the legislature, 
arge bodies of troops are marching to-| very frequent for several days; 20, 30,and|  g@-P. N. Girardin is no longer an agent 
er; but wards the Neapolitan territory, and on Fer-j even 40 dying ina day. Phe original nunt| to obtam subscriptions and receive pay- 
er of fearing thatthe Austrians should cross] ber of the troops was 400, The night of} ments for the Michigan Farmer, 
suddenl he-Po and Bombard Bologna. All the sol-| the 21st, about — a Norther nom The annual meeting of the Presbytery of De- 
y suppl tiers and public officers and the crerey, and next morning several men were dead,| s,4i, will be hield in the Session Room of the Ist 
ora ie taken oath to be faithful to the pre- with cramps and other symptoms of chol- | Presbyterian Church in the city of Detroit, on 
vansk't Sie asa eA and.to defend with their|era. Since then, the mortality has. been Tuesday, , threat agin“ “w a 
oy heigh F rop of blood the nationaleause. Gen |great.. 4 P. M. An express from rr 7 The ahaa pei sen te i ad up their 
» surple t Zucont, who was at the head of a re-}Placedore Creck, reports a loss of thirty ‘records and torward their collections for the con= 
yed with ry movement in Bologna, has been| men, and a few yet sick, but no new cases. |tingent fund. ; ‘ 
e supp , by. his own troops, and sent to| The disease seers to have passed off with oe SON RE tA roast = pe 
» off thqmeeme to be judged by a military commis-| the Norther. In New Orleans, the Board ies fh co Hiaalendtliagpe tanec." ay sg 
lor Deel & of Health on the 3ist pronounced the chol- R. R. KELLOGG, Stated Clerk. 
Sicily has refused the. ultimatum of the! era to be declining. The board says:—! Detroit, January 20h, 1849. 
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YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. 





’ . . hi be 
Courtesy, a means of Success.— neour- 
i 4 


teous habits have prevented many a man’s 
success In life. Hasty, hot-brained, care 
for nobody, individu ls, often plunge them- 
selves into difficu'ties in } 

their clownish, arrogant, or over-bearing 
manners. or their rude or ungentlemanly 
language, though it may be thoughtlessl) 
expressed. It is often not the 
the little acts of incivility that are treasured 
up and remembered. Great men have 
usually had occasion to attribute their suc- 
cess in life to their uniform courtesy. 
Washington was always distinguished for 
courtesy of manner, as the anecdote of his 
politely returning the bow of a negro slave 
beautifully illustrates. Boys, whatever be 
your station in life, do not be fearful, but 
be courteous, be polite, be affable. The 
tradesman who has the politest clerks, does 
the largest business. 


consequence oi 
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Force of Character—Man imputes to 
himself the abillity to be constant by his 
own proper force, and places his honor in 
that ability. A man of his word, anda 
man of honor, are synonymous terms. He 
who can embiace a purpose and persist in 
it, who can act from a resolve, unsupported 
by present inclination, nay, even. in oppo- 
sition to present inclination, emotion or pas- 
sion, of him we say, “ he has a character,” 
“he is aman.” We despise the man who 
is always only what things, accidents, cir- 
cumstances, make of him; the fickle, the 
inconstant, the wavering—We honor him 
who can resist objects, and the impressions 
which they make upon him, who knows 
how to maintain himself in the face of then, 
who lets himsclf be instructed but not 
changed by them. 


Use of Adversity.—Do not expect nor 
desire continued prosperity. A good spice 
of adversity is the very thing you need, to 
give strength, vigor and elasticity to the 
mind, and, in fact, to mature aud perfect 
the whole man, body and soul. Sun and 
shade, wet and dry, cold and heat, are 
what is wanted to produce and ripen good 
fruit. A few storms only serve to make 
the tree root the deeper and stand the 
firmer. Hard rubs will polish the diamond 
and make it shine more brilliantly. Bruash- 
ing will purify the garment and make it 
all the better. 

Importance of Study in Youth,—lf it 
should ever fall to the lot of youth to pe- 
ruse these pages, let such a reader remem- 
ber, that it is with the deepest regret that 
I recollect in my manhood the cpportuni- 
ties of learning which I neglected in my 
youth; through every part of my literary 
career, I have felt pinched and hemmed 
in by my own ignorance; and I would at 
this moment give half the reputation | 
have had the good fortune to acquire, if by 
so doing I could rest the remaining part 
upon a sound foundation of learning and 


MECHANICS’ DEPARTMENT. 

Munufacture of Gus From Water.—In 
ja recent number we presented our readers 
with a letter from Mr. Henry M. Paine of 
Worcester, Mass., announs ing the result of 
ja series of experiments, by which he has 
lbeen enabled to produce a beautiful and 
exceedingly cheap light from the decom- 
position of water, by means of electricity, 
involved by the action of machinery through 
the agency of springs, weights, or other 
power, producing a powerful electric cur- 
rent in such volume or quantity as to con- 
vert water into its component gasses with 
ereat facility. 

In connection with this subject, the Lon- 
don Mining Journal describes a process re- 
cently patented by Mr. Stephen White, of 
England, the principle involved, being that 
of desomposing water by bringing it in con- 
tact with coal, coke, or anthracite, and small 
thin plates of iron, or small pieces of iron 
wire, or with anthracite, and Jime at a high 
temperature, and thus producing hydrogen 
and oxide of carbon gases, and afterwards 
combining these with carbuaretted hydro- 
gen, produced by bringing oil, fat, or tar, 
in contact with iron chains at a red heat, 
giving out a compound gas fit for purposes 
of artificial illumination—/er. and Mee. 
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Patent Wagon.—Mr. Start, of Smyrna, 
Delaware, hag made an improvement in 
manufacturing wagons, which will certainly 
be a great advantage to the farmer, inas- 
much as it will effect a great saving in la- 
bor. The bed of the wagon is placed on 
small rollers, fixed in the frame work on 
which it rests, and in front is a fixture for 
a lever by which a lad can run the wagon 
bed back, and shoot its contents on the 
ground, It would seem that this wagon 
can be introduced to great advantage 
among those who haul fresh lime or ma- 
nure on their farms, as they can at once 
discharge the load just as readily as they 
can that of a cart, thereby saving, where 
the load is lime, an hour’s work or more. 
Old wagons at a slight expense, say some 
ten or fifteen dollars, can be rigged on this 
plan. It was exhibited at the New Castle 
County Cattle Show, and was highly spo- 
ken of by the gentlemen who examined it. 
—Farmer and Mechanic. 





A New Life Preserver—A new life pre- 
server has been invented by Messrs. Ralson 
and Phillips, the former of Washington 
Co., and the latter of Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
consists of an improved dress of India rub- 
ber eloth, part of which is inflated and in 
which the swimmer is encased. It is a 
most excellent invention, and Mr. Ralston 
has applied for a patent. 

A person wearing one of these life pre- 
servers can carry from fifty to one hundred 
pounds, in addition to his person, and float 
four persons in the water without sinking, 
and ean take no other position on the wa- 
ter, except with the head and shoulders en- 








Hale’s Rotary Pump. 

An unusual articlein the way of pumy 
was introduced to oug notice a short tin 
since at the store of Thompson & Hale 
|this eity. It isa suction and forcing pump 
| constructed on the rotary plan. The val 
of which there are two, work in a eylin 
cal chest, or box, segoping in the water } 
an orifice on one side and driving it out , 
the other. The position and workings 
the valves or buckets is regulated by a hea 
shaped groove—as they revolve horizont 
ly within the chest. 

The pump is provided with gearing, a 
is worked by a crank. Its operation g 
far as we saw it was very satisfactory, d; 
livering a stream of water with great stead 
iness, through an inchand a half tube; ¢) 
size of the chamber being six inches | 
diameter by three in depth. 

The advantages which occurred to us 
examining it, were that it is wholly eo 
structed of metal—no leather being us 
for packing a single joint; and that t 
mode in which it is geared would admit 
its being used in wells of great depth wit 
an economy of force. The ordinary forg 
pump requires a rod reaching from t 
handle to the piston; and when the wé 
is deep this must be of great weight ar 
no inconsiderable force is required to moj 
it up and down. The rod in Hale’s pun 
would not be required to be raised at: 
but would be used merely as a shaft 
turn the buckets. 

The inventor also claims to save a gre 
amount of force in working the pump: b 
of this we could not judge. We threw 
stream of water through an engine hose 
to the height of perhaps 30 feet, witho 
any difficulty. And the inventor lai 
thet two men on an engine of this sort w 
throw a volume of water equal to th 
thrown by eight men on the common brak 
— Prairie Farmer. 








































































































































































A New Hydraulic Regulator. —\M 
Chas. Ross, of Section Ten, O., is abouts 
curing a patent for an invention whid 
must prove immensely useful to the p 
prietors of canals, and mills in general. 
consists in part, of a strong bulk-hea 
which is furnished with two long gates, of 
above the other, the position of which 
completely governed by the height of 4 
water, either above or below the gates, 
circumstances may require. When et 
ployed at the feeder of a canal, a rise of 
few inches in the water of the canal clos 
these gates and shuts off the water; but 
descent of the surface of the water of 
inch below the proper guage, sudde 
opens the gates and admits a ready supp 
When employed as a waste gate ora d 
charger of surplus water from a canal 
rise of the water above the proper helg 
suddenly opens the gates, and the surpl 
is discharged. It. may be employed W 
equal advantage in regulating the supp 
of water for mills, or for throwing off t 
redundant water in cases of freshets —/" 

























































ecience.— Sir Walter Scott. 
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} Rees row au —In nS oe Mr. 
son submitted a resolution which was 
idered and agreed to, that the commit- 
ee on the Judiciary be instructed to inquire 
ato the expediency of a dopting measures 
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stablishment of a territorlal government in 
ine territory of Minesota was taken up and 
ussed. Mr. Niles then moved to take 
the bill for the reduction of postage — 
Agreed to. An amendment was proposed 
making newspapers free within thirty miles 
ifthe places of publication, which was dis- 
sed. Mr. Dix presented the resolution 
the N. Y. Legislature instructing her 
Repr2sentatives to go against the extension 
slavery in the new territories, against the 
esas claim of boundary, and against the 
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% lave trade in the District of Columbia.— 
i: Mr, Dix moved that the resolution lie on 
re 0 . 
at te table, which was adopted. Mr. Rusk, 
“Gly Texas, moved to refer to committee on 
imit oe and S } ‘or th “NS 
hy wieuiolary, an to print them, tor the purpose 
ie getting an opportunity to speak, and de- 
“a winced the resolutions at some length.— 
. Yulee of Florida, said that the resolu- 
cre! : i . + 
ht agmmens Were an insult to 15 states in the Un- 


m. Mr. Dickenson, of N. Y., vindicated 
e resolutions, and asked if they were to be 
pide the subject of discussion,-and that a 
hearing should be given them. Mr. 
ote, of Miss., spoke against the sentiments 
(the resolutions in his characteristic man- 
rr, Mr. Dix answered Yulee, and defend- 
ithe resolutions. 

Iranian Arratrs.—The flight of the 
Pope would have caused in other times not 
ly a revolution, but a erusade of foreign 
owers. Now if Austra should interfere in 
affairs of Rome, France would be 
bliged the cross the Alps, and then God 
hows when this war would end. 

‘After the flight of the Pope, the new 
ata protested against his edict from 
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ms | eta, and felt all the weight and danger 
wid {their situation. They assembled. in the! & 
e phn pitol, called on the Chambers of Deputies, 
all ud after having proclaimed that “the tem- 
had ral power of the Pope had ceased over 
sail t Roman States,” they formed a consti- 
ich eo" and a plan for an Italian confederacy. 
of teMtont was named President, and gave 
tes, qapnice that he had already finished negocia- 


ns with Tuscany, and was going to make 
happeal to all the sovereigns of Italy.— 
urge bodies of troops are marching to- 
ards the Neapolitan territory, and on Fer- 
ra, fearing that the Austrians should cross 
be Po and Bombard Bologna. Ail the sol- 
ms and public officers and the cLerey, 
ve taken oath to be faithful to the pre- 
mM government, and to defend with their 
drop of blood the national cause. Gen 

nl Zucont, who was at the head of a re- 
mary movement in Bologna, has been 
mad by. his own troops, and sent to 
¢ 10 be judged by a military commis- 












King of Naples, and has decided to trust 
themselves and their sacred rights to the 
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the expiration of 


fate and chance of war, 
are 120,000 men Waiting 
the armistice to march on | 

bria is agitated. Gasipatps, the hero 
Montevideo, at the head of 
marching to the aid of Venice, and I hon 
he will be in time to defeat the barbarians 
ef Radetzky. In Sane there was a 
uew revolution, an 
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philosopher and thinker in TE urope, h: is been 
named prime minister, in spite of the at- 
tempts of the retrograde part tv. He was 
the first to propose an Italian confederacy, 
united with princes and people, for the sak 
of Italian nationality an d indeps endence. 


Accounts from Skibbereen state that this 
thrice doomed district is again the scene of 
horrible destitution. 
of 6000 in one parish, more than 1000 have 
searcely a morsel to put in their mouths; 
they have no clothing or firewood, and live 

in houses immeasurab! y worse than the En- 

elish pigsties. Many of them are dying of 
starvation. 

Eeyper.—Abbas Pacha, nephew of the 
deceased Ibrahim Pacha, reigns in Egypt 
Some hopes are said to exist that the new 
sovereign will favor the construction of a 
railroad between Alexandria and Suez. 

Latr rrom Cattrornia.—A_ dispatch 
from. Lieut... Larkin, states. the gold i 
creasing in size and quality, and that lumps | 
are found daily.of from one to two pounds. 
Several have been oun weighing as high 
as 16, and some 25 pounds. Many 
men who came here poor have realized from | 
$40,000 to $50,000. 

Com. Jones writes that great 
pre rvailed in the Navy. Ships erews con |! 
tinue to desert by wholesale. The Indians 
aré selling gold for fifty cents per oz, All| 
naval vessels on the coast are short of hands. | 
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Oregon and the. Sandwich Islands are 
giving ‘their population to California. Pro-, 
visions scarce and high. Board $4 per} 
day—washing 86 per dozen. | 
SpreaD OF THE CHoLeRA IN TEXAS. fee 
Telegraphic dispatches yesterday mentio 4. 
ed the introduction of the cholera amone 

the troops in Texas. The disease had bee n | 
raging some eight or ten days among the | 
troops of the sth Infantry, about a mile and | 

a half from Port Lavaca. Deaths were 

very frequent for several days; 20, 30, and | 
even 40 dying in a day. The original num- | 

ber of the troops was 400. The. 1 ight of | 
the 2ist, about tattoo, a Norther commenced, | 
and next morning several men were dead, 
with cramps and other symptoms of chol- 
era. Since then, the mortality has been 
great.. 4P. M. An express from camp, 
Placedore Creek, r ports a loss of thirty 
men, and a few yet sick, but no new cases. 
The disease seems to bar e passed off with 
the Norther. In New Orleans, the Board 
of Health on the 31st pronounced the chol- 





Sicily has refused the «wltimatum of the 









era to be declining. The board says:— 


the great Catholic writer, and the greatest 


IrELAND.— Suffering and Starvation.— | 


Out ef a population | 


in Havanna in 1832, 


‘dred deaths, and on the 


‘to the | 


<a? ! Diba ale y } un ne m4 Poet 
The whole history of the epidemic, from 
the commencement, shows that its mortal- 
ity | hiefly a : sof irreg 
‘ i i) 
HOLERA IN New Oateans.—The 
teeny 1, ere or lyre vay } 
S ich hovers over this continent, 
T * . 
uck down upon New Orleans with 
force. Strangely enough the panic 
ct iin the halls of the medical eol- 
| ; } 
le nong the students assembled to at- 


nter leetu Fhey fled “like 
tled by the woodman’s bu- 
the transient 
d with the panie, and 


| bi rene ; ig ~ 
jie. ihe great Doday. of 


ipulation was infects 


1, as it was calculated that in ten days 
after the disease had de ‘lared itself, twen- 


ersons had left the city. 
spended—ships and steam- 
unloaded at the wharves, and pla- 
while the 
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ee business were closed, while » 
~ 2 ? 1 

ideaths amounted to over a hundred a day. 


On the first and second of Jar 
ideaths were ove hun ‘ d and sixty-six, but 
the weather w , the disease decreas- 
ino and the alarm subsiding 
One of the New Orleans papers gives a 
curious fact from the history of the cholera 
showing the influence 
hanyes on the disease. In 
there were sixteen thousand 
day the deaths were nine 
cool wind came from the north, 
there were but two bun- 
third day the dis- 
ease had disappeared, and did not return. 
Micniean  Leeisnaturs.—Mr. Thomp- 


luary, the 


is cool: 


of mM spa ric ( 
wee ‘Ks 
deaths. One 


hua da 


and the next day 


‘son, from the committee on the judiciary, 


to whom was ré , rred the presentment of 
the grand ’ jary 0 * the ce runty of Wayne, 


‘and of sundry citizens of the county of Ma- 


comb, in relation to capital punishment for 


raurder, in the first degree, reported the 
d by a bill restoring 

t for murder in the first 
nT ad itory to the revised sta- 


sime b: ac ‘hk » ac compat 
capiti il pt unishme 


Leores and ame 


itutes of 1846. 


tea Lewis Cass ‘has been elected 
‘nited States Senate by the Legis- 
ature of Michigan. 

Tilinois r.—Gen Shields has been 
lchosen U.S. Senator by the Legislature of 
lilinuis, for six years from the 4th of March 

xt, in place of Mr. Breese, whose time 
‘ke n expires. 

Ee We are indebted to Hon. T. Dort, 
for several new subscribers, members of 
| the legislaty re. 

LBP. N. Girardin is no longer an agent 
to obtain subseriptions and re ceive pay- 
ments for the Michigan Farmer, 


Senator 


The enrual meeting of the Presbytery of De- 
i troit will be lield in the Session Room of the Ist 
Presbyterian Church in the city of Detroit, ow 
Tuesday, February 6th, 1849, and be opened with 
a sermon by the Moderator, at 7 o’clock P. M. 

The churches are requested to send up their 
records and forward their collections for the con< 


l tingent fund. 


By calling at A. McFarren’s Bookstore, Jeffer= 
son Avenue, the brethren will be directed to 
places of abode. 

R. R. KELLOGG, Stated Clerk. 

Detroit, January 20th, 1849. 
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DETROIT PRICE CURRENT. 


Flour, bbl. 3 56 $3 75)Salt, $1 31 
Corn, bus, 54 Butter, 124 
Oats, 22 Ewes, doz. 13 
Rye, 37! Hides, tb. 3a6h 
Barley, 56' Wheat, bus. 7d 
Hogs, 100 Ibs 3 0023 50 Hams, |b. Gal 
Apples, bush 25a50 Onions, bu. 50ab3 
Potatoes, 44 Cranberries, 1 75 
Hay, ton, 8 00a10 00 Buckwheat 100ibs. 1 50 
Wool, tb. 14a28 Indian meal, ‘** 75 
Peas, bu, 75 Beef, do 2 00a2 50 
Beans, 75a80}! ard, Ib. retail, 7 
Beef, bbl. 6 00a7 00; Honey. 10 
Pork, 10 50a11 50!Apples, dried, 75 
White fish, 6 00a6 $0 Peaches, do 00 
Trout, & 50a6 50 Clover seed, bu. 50 
Cod fish, Ib. 5a53 Herd’s grass do 00 
Cheese, a’! Flax do 75 
Wood, cord 2 a 25'Lime, ** bbl 7é 
GARRETT & GEIGER, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Avenilllj, 
DETROIT. 

Books and Pamphlets printed and bound to or- 
der; blanks of every description, cards, handbills, 
together with all other kinds of work in our line 
of business, will be performed with promptness 
andaccuracy. Printing done in colored inks. 


“DRY GOODS AND G-OCERIES, CHEAP FOR CASH, 


E have constantly on hand one of the largest a: d best 

stocks of Goods in Detroit. Thankful fer the very 
liberal patronege of ovr friends, we solicit its continuance, 
assuring them that we will make it for their interest to call 
and see us. We have constantly ov hand a supply of good 
Groceries for family use, and as we sell for cash, it enables 
us to offer either Dry Guods or Groceries, at the lowest pos- 
sible price. Onur 4s. 6d ‘Tea is too well known to require 
further comment. We will only say, beware of a spurious 
article, that many will att« mpt to palm off. 

HOLMES & BABCOCK, 
jan.1. Woodward Avenue. 


Michigan Book Store. 
C MORSE & SON, wholesale and retail 








e dealers in BOOKS AND STATIONARY, Continue 
business at the old stand, on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. They respectfully invite Country Mer- 
thants and Teachers, to their extensive stock of 
SCHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, embracing every 
kind in use. Their assortment of Miscellaneous 
Books is very large, and in good bindings, from 
which a better selection can be made for rown- 
SHIP AND FAMILY LIBRARIES, than at any other 
establishment. f 

They also keep on hand, all kinds of English 
and American STATIONARY ; five Foolscap and 
Letter Paper; Printing Paper, (superior quality; ) 
Printing Ink, Wrapping Paper, &c. &c. Also, 
Medical and Law Books. jan. 15, 1849 
To Country Merchants & Others. 

HE Sabscribers have established theuiselves in Detroit, 

for the purpose of furnishing this State with Crockery 
and Glass Ware, a! equally as advantageous terms us cau 
be obtained at any Ewstern House. 

Our stock of commen, plain and fine printed ware is now 
complete, and is of the must moderna shapes, patterns and 
colurs, freshly imported and expressly adapted to this ma:- 
ket, and will be carefully packed at New York and Boston 
packing prices. Alsoan extensive stock of Charcb, Parlor, 
Brand and (ffice Lamps, Chandeliers, Girandules, Globes, 
Chimneys, Wicks, Silver Plated and Britannia Ware, ‘T'ca 
Trays and Waiters, Fancy Goods, &e. &c. &c. 

jan. 1, 1899 A.E.&8.J. MATHER & CO. 

Kearsley's New Block, Jeff. above Woodward ave. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


LEX. M’FARREN, Bookseller and Station- 

er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 
Detroit, keeps constantly for sale a complete as- 
sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 
Books; Letter and Cap paper, plain and ruled; 
Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- 
per, Printing paper of all sizes; and Book, News 
and Cannister Ink of various kinds; Blank books, 
full and half bound, of every variety of ruling; 
Memorandum Books, &c. To Merchants, Teach- 
ers and others buying in quantities, a large dis- 
count made. Sabbath School and Bible Society 
Depository. jan.1. 


Ready Made Clothing. 

TS Subseribers are now prepared to offer at their well 

keown “Emporium,” one of the lirgest and most com- 
plete assortments of Ready Made Clothing ever o®ered in 
this city. Beis manvofactared ander their own immediate 
inspection, they can warrant it of the best material, work- 
manship and style. Their geods having been recently pur- 
chased et the unprecedented low prices at which goods are 
now selling inthe New York and Keston markets, they are 
consequently enabled to offer all descriptions of garments 
most astonishingly low. Among their stock may be found: 

Sroadcloth Croaks; Cloth, Cassimere, Tweed and Blanket 
Overcoats; Cloth. Cassiuvere and Tweed Frock, Dress and 
Sack Coats. All descriptions, qnalities, and styles of Cloth, 
Cassimere, Prince Albert Cord, Tweed and Sattinet Pantu- 
loons. Satin, Velvet, Cashmere, Silk and Casseimere Vests. 

Gvodyeat’s India Rubber Goods, in all their varieties, to- 
gether with a large stock of Shirts, Drawers, Stocks, Cra- 
vats, and Hosiery, of all descriptions. 

Persons in want of any description of Gentleman’s wear- 
ing apparel, will find itto their advantage to call before 
making their purchases, as they are determined to sell both 
at Wholesale and Retail, at prices which cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. Call and satisfy yourselves, at the old store, 
corner of Jefferson end Woodward avenues 

jan.1. HALLOCK & RAYMOND, 


New Publishing House, 
AND WHOLESALE BOOK & STATIONERY STORE 
YHE undersigned begs to inform book buyers, book sell- 
ers, teachers and dealers in books. stationery, and paper 
hangings, borders, fireboard views and window paper, that 
they have this day opened an extensive Book, Stationery and 
Paper Hanging Establishment, which comprises a general 
assortment of books in the various departments of literature, 
and where a full stock of school and classical books, (in ge- 
neral use;) Law, Mepicat and THeoLoeicat Works, Mis- 
cellaneous Books and Paper Hangings, in great varieties, can 
be had at eastern prices. 

Their facilities as publishers enable them to offer books 
on as reasonable terms as any of the eastern honses. Or- 
ders from the country respectfully solicited and promptly at- 
tended to. Citizens and the public generally are invited to 
call and examine our stock, as we feel confident inducements 
are offered to purchasers rarely met. 

F. P. MARKHAM, 170, Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


Detroit Seed Store. 
F, Parker and Brother offer for sale a ‘ull assortment 
of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds and Agricultural 
Implements, Ploughs, Corn Shellers. Seed Plants, Straw 
Cutters, &e &e. F. F. VARKER & BRO 
jan. 1 Agents, Genesee Seed Store. 
Crockery, China & Glassware. 
RED’'K WETMORE would respectfully invite the at- 
tention of all wishing to purchase Crockery, China, 
Glassware, Looking Glasses, Brittania Ware, Solar Lard 
Lamps. Store Lamps, Camph:ne Lamps, Girandoles, Silver 
plated Ware, Teatrays, Kuives, Forks, Spoons, &c., to call 
and examine his prices and Stock, before purchasing. Hav- 
ing a very large and fine stock of all articles in his line, he is 
prepared to sell at very low prices, at the old Crockery Store 
“ Eldred’s Block,” Jefferson Avenue, near Woodward. 
Detroit, Jan. 1, 1849. 


HE Very best assortment of DRY GOODS, 

BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Pa- 
per Hangings and Window Shades may be found 
at Wholesale or Retsil, at 


JAMES A. HICKS’. 

130 JEFFER ON AVENUE, DETROIT, 
At prices that will defy competition. A general 
assortment of housekeeper’s articles, consisting 
in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quilts, 
Blankets, &c., alwayson hand. Tea and Cof- 
fee drinkers are particularly invited to examine 
his 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowder tea, and his 
Coffee and Sugar, for he feels confident they will 
pronounce these articles the best in the market 
for the price. 


LUTHER BEECHER’S, 
(Next door to the Michigan State Bank.) 
CARPETS AND DRY GOODS. 


HE Best assortment that can be found in the 

City of Detroit, consisting of: 
Super Imperial Brussels and Wilton carpets, 10s 
to 18s; splendid three ply Lawrence and Thomp- 
sonville carpets, 10s to 12s; super two ply ingrain 
carpets; new pattern carpets, 6s to 8s; good as- 
sortment all wool Auburn carpets, 4s 6d to 6s: 
beautiful union carpets, ingrain pattern, 2s to 4s. 
Venetian stair carpets, ruggs, druggetts, d&c., 
&c., cheap. 

TF i1n all, over 14,000 yards, and will be sold 
ata small advance from cost. Dry Goods and 
Dry Groceries I will sell either at Wholesale or 
Retail at lower prives than any other establish- 
ment in the city. 

iF Wholesale and Carpet Rooms, Up Stairs. 











jan.1. LUTHER BEECHER 





Feb, 1, 
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TO THE PUBLIC, 
IT am back again from the East, aud bave up my old Sie 
* New York Dye- House,’ Woodward Avenue pert. 
wW.K. Coyle’s store, and opposite the old Depot, iron falls 
prepared, as heretofore, to ates. | 


DYE SILK, WOOLLEN AND COTTON 
Merinu Shawls cieaned and dyed; Moreen t urtains whi 
Kid Gloves, Carpets, &c., &e. cleaned. Gentlemen's faded 
Clothes cleaned and eyed in Eastern style, and Woy 
Yarn dyed to any pattern, 

Detroit. Jan. 1, 1°49. 


len 
_H_A. Young, 


Detroit Plaster Mill. 

if ipe's Undersigned have erected a Plaster Mi] upon the 

wharf adjoining Wm. Brewster's storehouse. below and 
near the fevt of Randolph street, which will be in ful] Opee 
ration by the middle of January next. Having a large sy 
ply of stone plaster on hand, of two different kinds, Tent. 
ky white, and Grand River, Canada, which is a superior ar. 
ticle and well tested. We will be able to supply the fy. 
mer and mechanic with any quantity or quality he ma 
want. We expect to keep a constant supply on hand, | 
to sell at such rates as will indace the purchaser to ¢all 
presuming that he wil be glad to purchase fresh from the 
miil, using his own bags and boxes, and thus save not only 
the weight now lost in the barrell, but the cust of the barrell 
itself, which will be the difference made iu the price, thus 
saving to himself something like two dollars per ton. We 
shall also grind corn in the ear, and other coarse grain for 


feed. 
DAVID FRENCH, Agent, 
Detroit, January 1, 1849. 


Real Estate Agency. 
Derroit Micuigan. 
Se undersigned have unequalled facilities for the por- 
chase and sale of Real Estate; the payment of Taxes. 
Reclaiming Lands sold for Taxes; the purchase of Lands 
at Tax ‘Sales; the Examination of Tinks: the En'ry of 
State or Government Lands; the Examination and Platti 
of Lands ; Leasing City and Village Property, and Collect. 
ing Bonds, Mortgages, and other evidences of debt ; the pur. 
chase and sale of Michigsn State Liabilities &c. 

They have caretul and trustworthy Agents at the princi. 
pal places in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiskonsan, and lowa, 
and in each of the organized Counties of this State, and 
have also Township Plats of nearly all the Towns of the 
State. They have for sale the following unimproved lands 
lying in the several connttes of Michigan, as follows : 
Allegan, 45,000] Lapeer, 
Barry, 32,000! Lenawee, 
Berrien, 15,000) Livingston, 
Branch, 11,000} Macomb, 
Cass, 2,300} Monroe, 
Calhoun, 15000 Oakland, 
Clinton, 24,000 Ottawa, 
Faton, 12,000 Shiawassee, 
Gennessee, 15,000! Saginaw, 
Hiilsdale, 10,000} St. Clair, 22,000 
Ingham, 9,060) St. Joseph, 4,000 

14,000 
4,500 
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Tonia, 35,000] Van Buren, 
Jackson, 5,000} Washtenaw, 
Kent, 22,000) Wayne, 12,000 
Kalamazoo, 12,000 

The above lands embrace every variety of soil, timber, 
surface, location, &c. They were mostly entered at an 
early day and selected by practical agriculturists. Among 
them are large tracts of splendia pine land-. 

CITY AND VILLAGE PROPERTY, Consisting of 
brick and wood stores, dwelling houses and lots, and vacant 
lots in the cities of Detroit and Monroe, and in the villages 
of Ann Arbor, Jackson, Marshall, Kalamazoo &c , also im- 
proved farms in almost every county 1n the state. All of the 
foregoing property w Il be sols at reasonable prices and on 
easy terms. Titles warranted, and taxes all paid to date of 
sale. jan. 7 MACY & DRIGGS 


YING & SCOURING.—The sub- 

scriber, having opened a dying establishment 
North side of Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jeffer- 
son Avenue and Shelby Street.) nearly opposite 
the Michigan Exchange, is prepared to execute 
orders of every description in his Jine of business, 
and ina style which has never been surpassed ia 
the Western country. Shawls, Scarfs, Merinoes, 
China crapes, and every species of foreign fabric, 
dyed and finished in the best style. Moreens and 
Damask curtains, dyed and watered. Gentle- 
men’s wearing ayparrel scoured, and the colors 
renovated or dyed, without taking the garment 
apart, M. CHAPPELL. 

Derroit, Oct. 7, 1848. 


TERMS.—The Micniean Farmer is publish- 
ed twice a month, by Warren Isuam, at one 
dollar a year in advance; after three months, $1. 
25; after six months, $1.50; after nine months, 
$1.75. No subscription taken for less than one 
year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid: 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars: 

Office on King’s corner, third story. 
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